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religion with the threat that unless they become converted 
to it they will undoubtedly perish everlastingly. It is 
specially interesting to us to learn that the Mohammedan 
is surprised to know that there are Christians who are 
not Trinitarian. ‘There is a very small barrier between 
Mohammedanism and Liberal Christianity.” When the 
hymn sings about expelling ‘“‘the unitarian fiend,” it is 
the Mohammedan that is referred to, not the Unitarian. 
We are none the less Christian for this likeness. 


wt 


Tuat the failure of Christianity has been a little too 
hastily assumed is quite probable; but that any one 
should wonder at the supposition is rather strange. 
It is urged that the sacrifice of life given by men for 
their country is a most eloquent sign that Christianity 
does not fail, but is exemplified. The point is a good 
one. Men who give their lives for their country, as 
Jesus did for his faith, illustrate the highest glory of 
self-surrender But the point is beside the mark we 
have in mind. ‘The question is, Who required the sac- 
rifice? What made such devotion necessary? Was it 
in accord with Christianity to bring on the war, or were 
the sources of conflict high up in the principle of sacrifice? 
Did their Christianity restrain military powers from 
precipitating war? ‘That men who give their lives for 
truth and country exemplify sacrifice, we recognize— 
they did this before Christ lived; but that they have to 
do so is the wrong whch Jesus’ teaching forbids and 
Christianity has failed to prevent. 


st 


ONE of the encouraging incidents of the progress of 
human society toward the enjoyment of the “gentle 
life” is to be noted when men who have power to do wrong 
at the expense of others cease to do evil without any com- 
pulsion except their own awakened sense of moral obli- 
gation. No statute book is ever thoroughly purged of 


oppressive and injurious edicts in advance of reformation. © 


Slavery faded out of the Northern States and was on the 
way to abolition in the Border States before the law made 
emancipation compulsory. ‘There is good reason to hope 
that autocratic rulers and tyrannical lawgivers will lay 
aside their legal prerogatives before their powers are 
taken away from them by legislative enactment or by 
popular revolution. Behind all the barbarities of war- 
fare the common conscience and the common sense of the 
world are at work, and in time will publish verdicts that 
even kings and kaisers cannot afford to neglect or ignore. 
The rulers of the world are not fools, but they are the 
victims of systems and policies fast becoming obsolete, 
When next they meet in a parliament of royalties they 
will be more meek and patient than they were six months 
ago. They may even be moved to study the meaning 
of that saying, ‘‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 


herit the earth.”’ 
wt 


ONE who attempts to sketch a landscape instinctively 
looks at it at some unusual angle. He puts his head on 
one side, and almost upside down, in the effort to get out 
of the ordinary sort of vision. The reason is that this 
gives keenness and distinctness to what habitual seeing 
dulls and deadens. ‘The same view has its beauty drawn 
out in this way so that it appears quite another thing 
from the familiar view. The longer a man sees a thing 
the less he sees of it. Habit obscures the fine lines and 
ages the picture. There needs always something that 
shall make the thousandth sight what the first sight was, 
or almost what it was, for there can never be more than 
one first time in anything. No one can hope to present 


truth without using this method of the artist. What 
makes a big truth commonplace is that it is not looked 
at freshly. It partakes of the fatigue of the mind, and 
reflects what is put before it. In itself the test of its 
truth is that it never does get trite or old or hackneyed or 
tiresome. Only learn how to look at it and we shall see 
it as it is, and become refreshed rather than bored. The 
best and most inspiring teachers have not had many new 
truths, perhaps not any. They have only put them in 
new ways, in unusuallights. They have turned our heads 
so that we have seen them in an unusual way. Then we 
invariably see how unusual they always are. ‘The fate of 
the bore awaits any one who merely repeats. ‘The bless- 
ing of him that was about to die follows those who are 
always showing new heavens and new earths out of the 


same old days. 
vt 


No fact in the religious world is better attested than 
the recent advance of Mohammedanism in Asia and 
Africa. In the latter continent especially it seems to be 
almost certain that Christianity will have to fight hard 
to keep a foothold outside of the European settlements. 
One somewhat unfriendly comment on the success of 
Unitarianism in Japan has been that the doctrines taught 
by our representatives were so near to paganism that 
they excited no prejudice. Concerning Mohammedanism 
in Africa such a remark would not be a sneer, for Moham- 
medans ignore all racial prejudices and social morality 
of the kind insisted upon by the Christian missionary. 
The Arabs carry to the native African ideas and customs 
which lift them a little above the slough of fetichism, 
paganism, and brutal warfare. New ties of brotherhood 
are revealed and the native convert is taught to regard 
the Christian as his enemy. While native ferocity is 
not extinguished, it is easily turned against the European 
Christian, who with haughty disdain holds the colored 
man aloof, or admits him to social relations which are 
degrading both to men and women. 


The Wheat and the Tares. 


Of the sermons and the sayings recorded in the four 
Gospels one conspicuous feature was the censure of the 
judgments pronounced on human nature. The Son 
of Man, as he loved to call himself, knew what was in 
men. He saw the weaknesses that often lurked in the 
constitution of good men and women, and the good 
impulses that frequently interrupted the plans of the 
wicked. He saw also that in all groups of human beings 
there were diversities. As he passed through the fields 
of growing wheat he saw that the corn-flower, the poppy, 
and still more noxious weeds sprang up with the grain 
and could not be separated from it, so he said, “The 
wheat and the tares shall grow together until the harvest.” 

Among the twelve apostles, Judas was a traitor, and 
others came to steadfastness of purpose only after being 
tested by toil and danger. Benedict Arnold was only 
more conspicuous in his treasonable thoughts and plans 
than some other Americans who were less tempted and 
to whom opportunity did not offer itself. There is no 
cause so holy and no enterprise so glorious that there may 
not be found in the ranks of those who should be its advo- 
cates and defenders some who are fainthearted, some who 
are deceitful, and some who are thoroughly corrupt. 

Any one who came close to the actors in our great civil 
strife, or who has since studied the records of pension 
agents, knows that every degree of heroism on the one 
hand or malingering and cowardice on the other might 
be noted as the result of the tremendous strain that was 
brought-to bear upon every member of every department 
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of the army. In the field, in the camp, in the hospitals, 


and among the contractors who supplied the needs of 
the soldiers, the effect was so noticeable that a line was 
quickly drawn between those who were ennobled and 
inspired by the conflict and those who were debased and 
degraded by the sordid and selfish impulses to which 
they yielded. In the army there was little half-way 
work among the moral impulses. It was one of the great 
disappointments of the men and women who became the 
agents of the patriotic and benevolent men and women 
who at home were working for the benefit of those who 
were fighting their battles at the front to find that it 
was necessary at every point to protect and defend the 
supplies that were sent, for instance, through the United 
States Commission (in which the writer served) against 
the greed and selfishness of those who at home were 
regarded as heroes. 

Much has been said, and often too much has been said, 
about the atrocities which have accompanied the march 
of armies in Europe. Charges and countercharges are 
made, to no good end. Many of the cases cited are 
examples of preposterous exaggeration and the misuse 
of wayward imaginations, but that atrocities do ac- 
company war may be taken for granted. Every battle 
incites men to delirium. When the splendid charge is 
made “into the jaws of death, into the mouth of hell,” 
the charge is possible only because men forget themselves, 
are no longer free agents and rational beings, but delir- 
ious agents of destruction, who have surrendered their 
wills to their overlords, and so are able to fight like 
demons. Without such frequent episodes war would be 
impossible, and he is a poor judge of human nature who 
does not know that the after-effects of such excitement 
must leave men of weakened wills in a condition where, 
opportunity offering, they become irresponsible creatures 
set free from all moral instincts and scruples. 

This, however, is to be said for the critic of our poor, 
fallible human nature, that such atrocities as occur are less 
frequent than they were even half a century ago, and that 
the worst things that now happen were commonplaces 
of warfare in the days not much longer ago, when a 
captured city that had resisted too long was not merely 
given up to destruction, but with all its inhabitants and 
all its treasures was given over to a lustful soldiery, in- 
flamed by passion, greed, and alcohol. It is an atrocious 
thing for a battleship to shell a peaceful watering-place 
and kill unprotected and unsuspecting men and women, 
but that is a trivial atrocity compared with what might 
have happened a hundred years ago. 

Among all the armies of the old world, probably that 
of Great Britain would be selected as the one that would 
be most likely to be free from vicious indulgence and crimi- 
nal assault upon the lives and fortune whether of allies 
or enemies; but here is the testimony of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterward Duke of Wellington. Reporting 
to Lord Castlereagh, June, 1809, he says, concerning the 
outrages committed by soldiers of the army who had been 
left behind on the march, ‘There is not an outrage of 
any description which has not been committed on a 
people who have uniformly received us as friends, by 
soldiers who never yet for one moment suffered the slight- 
est want or the smallest privation.’’ ‘This was said con- 
cerning the army which in Spain was fighting against 
the French. In another sentence he describes the Eng- 
lish army in general, saying, ‘“We are an excellent army 
on parade, an excellent one to fight, but we are worse 
than an enemy in a country.” 

The wheat and the tares shall grow together until the 
harvest,—it is useless to expect anything else; and it is 
folly to waste our time and our sympathy in proving or 
denying that atrocities follow in the wake of every army 
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whether conquered or victorious, and the very nature of 
war is such that men are either inspired to attain the 
heights of self-sacrifice and heroism or are developed on 
the worst and weakest side of their natures into cowardly 
brutes. But it is nct on the obedient agents of warfare 
that the good and the evil works its will, but also they 
who rise to positions of command are beset by aspirations 
which may uplift them to the highest ranges of sentiment 
and achievement, or may lay them open to the spurrings 
of selfish ambition, the lust of power, and all the deadly 
brood of racial enmities and religious animosities. 
Byron’s cynical judgment was justified in regard to 
a large part of mankind. “All have their prices. From 
crowns to kicks, according to their vices.’ But happily 
the reputation of human nature is saved by that large 
contingent of actors in peace and war who through their 
capacity for virtue are able to pay the price of heroism 
instead of accepting the price.of dishonor. Go B. 


Hope. 


The fault of a hackneyed theme is not always in itself. 
It is not because it is obvious or too well known that it 
commonly becomes trite and commonplace. ‘The reason 
generally is that our appreciation loses its edge, and, 
bringing no freshness and originality of perception our- 
selves, some of the most valuable truths lie unused and 
despised. It is so with hope. When we need it most, 
the fatigue of the soul imparts itself to the thought of 
hope and makes it seem dull and empty. We never 
needed it more than now, and it is worth while to culti- 
vate a sound respect for it. 

There are sound reasons for doing so. Hope is the 
choicest fruit of common sense and idealism. It grows 
out of actuality, by the power of expectancy. It 
combines efficient causes with final causes, joins what 
pushes us with what pulls us. It makes every man his 
own prophet. It capitalizes the future for the present. 
We borrow energy and freedom on it and acquire fulfil- 
ment from its yet unfulfilled content. It is the dreamer’s 
hold on reality, and the practical man’s promise. No 
one in his sober senses scoffs at it, for no one ever got 
anything out of his five senses without it. 

There are, it is true, very wise people who think the 
part of wisdom is to go about picking imperfections, and 
exposing follies, and showing up delusions, and proving 
that hope is blind and foolish. Very often they prove 
their wisdom. It is wise to know where we stand and 
what we stand on. He is no friend who diverts our atten- 
tion from the dangerous places in the road. But wisdom 
fails when it gets nervous about them and thinks there is 
no road that is not full of them. The good of hope is 
that it puts a right spirit into caution. It does not let 
care become anxiety. It keeps endeavor positive and 
constructive. It takes more interest in what can be 
done’ than in what cannot be done. It avoids the mistake 
of the careful housewife who picked out the apples with 
any sign of decay on them for daily use, so that her 
husband said he never saw a good apple the winter 
through. Hope chooses the good fruit first. It selects 
the best of its stores for each day’s consumption. It even 
performs miracles, for often it creates something out of 
nothing. Out of its unknown quantity it brings results 
that never would happen otherwise. In such an atmos- 
phere of the disposition things bloom and flower. Where 
there are people of hope, impossible things get done. 
Forecasts of prudence and calculations of assets are 
distanced by the results of enterprise. 

We might call hope the runner-up in the competition 
of the three graces of that finest of all Paul’s chapters. 
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If love is the greatest thing in the world, hope is the next 


greatest, and for things beyond this world it is the sub-- 


stance of our highest strength. We can dispute about 
beliefs, and men may put a question-mark after love itself, 
as regards more life than this. But hope has rights above 
reach of denial. No agnosticism can quench it. Hope 
is above discussion, and hope for this we may with a 
full heart. Where reason falters and love pleads, hope 
may rise on wings. A judgment and a potency for this 
life is it, the hope one has as to the next. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Hardships and Compensations. 


We hear a great deal about the devotion and self-sacri- 
fice of the missionaries who have gone to foreign lands, 
and we are frequently reminded of the large sums of 
money devoted to foreign missions by the evangelical 
churches, and by comparison are not allowed to forget our 
own lack of interest in the work of spreading the liberal 
faith. So far as these comments take the form of criti- 
cisms, many of them would certainly not be offered if the 
real facts were known. Any one who has had experi- 
ence in the work of extending the Unitarian cause in 
hostile fields fully realizes that no champion of salvation 
on some far-away cannibal island requires more moral 
courage, a finer sense of religious obligation, or is more 
deeply consecrated to a great cause than the Unitarian 
pioneer. It is conceivable that a missionary on the 
Friendly Islands may have some moments of desolation 
and homesickness, but he can undergo no greater mental 
anguish at times than does the Unitarian who undertakes 
to plant a church in a community that knows of Uni- 
tarianism only as something to be shunned and a cause 
to be condemned. Such an apostle may not fear any 
possibility of being drawn and quartered and broiled for a 
cannibal banquet, but he must always be ready to be 
roasted in a social and psychological sense. He is in a 
community, not of ignorant savages, but of his peers, 
where the accumulated prejudices of generations are 
against him. 

Here, for instance, is a typical new Unitarian move- 
ment. We will locate this enterprise in the rapidly grow- 
ing city of Macedonia. At the present time this society 
consists of one retired county sheriff who has not habitu- 
ally attended church for many years; three old-line Eng- 
lish Unitarians of humble antecedents; four young men 
and their wives from New England who were, before they 
went West, members severally of Methodist, Baptist, 
and Episcopal churches; six young men who are abso- 
lutely sure that a swift social revolution will redeem the 
world from all its troubles; one theosophist who desires 
an opportunity to demonstrate his belief in reincarnation; 
three marriageable school-teachers who sing fairly well 
and write essays; one farmer who wants some social 
opportunities for himself and family; two widows who 
know how to conduct meetings in parliamentary form; 
one real-estate speculator; one architect; six out-and-out 
atheists; two agnostics; and five others who harbor the 
illusion that they need a church to which one can belong 
without being especially good. 

Only two of these members are people of any financial 


strength. All together, they can promise to raise six hun- - 


dred dollars toward the salary of the minister. Six hun- 
dred dollars more can be secured from outside sources. If 
he is married, the minister must pay at least thirty dollars 
a month for rent, and, without going into details, his prob- 
lem of economy is one that will need all the good judg- 
ment and self-denial imaginable. For the benefit of 
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those who know in what way a sermon is different from 
any other form of address, his pulpit work must be spirit- 
ual and inspiring. He will be expected to give lectures 
for those who have no use for sermons. The old-line 
Unitarians will want him to conduct devotional services, 
but there are other members who will have “no use for 
prayer.” He will be located not nearer than two hun- 
dred miles from any other Unitarian church. ‘There will 
be intervals from six months to a year when he will not 
see the face of any other Unitarian minister. It will be 
rarely that he can buy a new book, and outside of his own 
library he will not be able to secure literature that will 
furnish food for the kind of work he will have todo. By 
the ministers of his own city he will be ignored or bitterly 
opposed. The governing boards of schools and colleges 
will undermine his strength, discharge teachers who at- 
tend his services, and arrange subterranean methods that 
will wear him out physically and spiritually. 

A minister thus located is sure to encounter the cupidity 
and cowardice of merchants and manufacturers, and both 
men and women who agree with him theologically, but 
who walk on the other side of the street rather than be 
seen in his company. He will have days of headache 
and heartache and loneliness. He will have seasons when 
he will be mentally bewildered and wonder if he is justify- 
ing his existence. He will be tempted to start a campaign 
of sensationalism, to resort to superficial expedients to 
attract the frivolous and harebrained public; and when 
he yields to that temptation he will suffer a corresponding 
reaction of disgust and spiritual compunction. Again and 
again when he thinks he has succeeded, or is about to 
succeed, in securing a responsible membership he will be 
crushed by the death or removal of some one upon whom 
he has begun to lean for moral and financial support. 

All the conditions demand physical strength, education, 
good manners, and a sensitiveness that responds quickly 
He must be quick to feel pain, capable 
of great industry and endurance, able to suffer and smile, 
and he must have the ability to comfort and cheer the 
sick and unfortunate and give new life and purpose to the 
shame-haunted and sinning. He must never hesitate 
to encounter the trials and tribulations and cussedness of 
a world that deceives itself by thinking that he has no 
troubles of his own. 

This picture does not in any way exaggerate the actual 
conditions to be expected in the evolution of a Unitarian 
church where Unitarianism is unfavorably regarded. A 
minister thus situated must so live and so teach, so preach 
and pray and serve, that the inherited and acquired preju- 
dices of many generations shall be overcome. It is for him 
to make a good name for himself and his church and his 
cause, and to secure influence and numbers and means, to 
erect in due time a church edifice and fill the sinister and 
hated cause with honor and glory 

It is a curious fact that the best possible apostolic 
power is to be found just where the difficulties are great- 
est. If one is looking for the compensations which justify 
the hardships and difficulties referred to, the place to 
find them is in the field itself. The ministers who are 
engaged in this kind of work look with a degree of pity 
upon those who are spending their lives in less difficult 
surroundings. These men are themselves the evidence 
of things hoped for and the assurance of things not seen. 
Those who are engaged in this strife, with few exceptions, 
would never think of seeking easier tasks. And when 
our opponents tell us frequently that there is no mission- 
ary zeal in the Unitarian body, there are not a few Uni- 
tarian ministers who can refute such a charge in an ex- 
perience which glows with the light of the spirit and all 
the intensity of a heavenly calling. 

It is a mistake to think that ease and comfort and favor- 
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able conditions are indispensable where a great cause is at 
stake. The mistake that has too often been made con- 
sists in the thought that good results can be reached only 
where the fewest obstacles are to be encountered. By 
those who have the true spirit of religious zeal the hard- 
est conquests are first chosen. ‘The men engaged in such 
work have little to say about their hardships and much 
concerning their conquests. ‘To them it is an unspeak- 
able joy to win for our faith even at the cost of great effort 
the respect of rational and progressive men and women 
who had come to harbor contempt for our church, its 
ministers, and its teachings. It is a great compensation 
for them to have opened the way to a life of thought and 
the appreciation of otherwise unheard-of ideals. To 
cause men who had never dreamed of anything beyond the 
street and the market-place to feel that they are nourish- 
ing their higher lives and meeting the demands of their 
better natures is an unspeakable satisfaction. Fathers 
and mothers of families who somehow have felt that life 
must mean something more than raiment, but who have 
never dared to commit their children to the tuition of 
established theologies, have felt burdens of anxiety fall 
away when they have learned that religion is eternal and 
inherent in human nature itself, whatever misconceptions 
may have accompanied its interpretation. 

Out of these curiously heterogeneous groups that usually 
constitute the beginnings of our Unitarian churches there 
emerges a sanity and a philanthropic zeal that come 
eventually to permeate the town or city, and acquire 
an influence all out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. It is no exaggeration to say that a small Uni- 
tarian church, just because it stands so much alone, 
through the rationality of its gospel acquires an individual- 
ity and strength of influence far in excess of many of the 
great conventional churches familiar everywhere. 

And concerning this matter of health. One would think 
that the difficulties, worries, anxieties, and apprehensions 
would undermine the physical strength of ministers en- 
gaged in this work; but, as a matter of fact, such in- 
fluences do not compare in their disintegrating effects 
with the unprogressive routine of many historic churches 
in the smaller towns of New England. Nervous debility, 
intellectual jaundice, and spiritual dyspepsia never at- 
tack ministers on the frontier. They may overwork and 
need rest, but they do not become spiritually sterilized, 
and their optimism does not succumb before an over- 
whelming sense of futility. “We may be few in number, 
but we have hold of the biggest thing in the world,” said 
one of these pioneer Unitarian ministers, and this state- 
ment was made because over against the commonplaces 
of the evangelical pulpits he could see the importance 
of his own message with all the clearness and appreciation 
of a genuine prophet. He was aware that there were 
thousands of people who needed just what he had to give, 
and he could see clearly that to interpret Christianity in 
the simplest terms without restriction of any kind was 
his unique privilege and pleasure. 

The compensations for the kind of work needed where 
Unitarianism is little known cannot be fully enumerated, 
but they have character and force, and they react upon the 
intellectual and spiritual abilities of the ministers in such 
a way as to call out all their faculties and to develop all 
their resources. If one is looking for Arcadian tran- 
quillity, it would be a mistake to venture beyond the well- 
established parishes of the Kast; but, if one desires to dis- 
cover his ability to fight the good fight of the faith where 
the breastworks of infidelity on the one hand and of ex- 
treme conservatism on the other challenge the prowess of 
spiritual heroism, the new work of new fields constitutes 
a Macedonian demand. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


THE issue between the United States and Great Britain, 
growing out of President Wilson’s protest against the 
interference of British warships with American com- 
merce on account of the war, was defined at the begin- 
ning of the week by the publication of Sir Edward Grey’s 
preliminary reply to the representations made by the 
State Department through Walter H. Page, the American 
ambassador to the Court of St. James. The gist of the 
British reply is to be found in the assertion by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the necessity for a continuance of 
the scrutiny over American maritime trade which the 
British admiralty has exercised since the war began. 
This necessity, from the British point of view, is sum- 
marized in the following paragraph in Sir Edward’s 
communication to Ambassador Page: ‘‘We are con- 
fronted with the growing danger that neutral countries 
contiguous to the enemy will become, on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented, a base of supplies for the armed soldiers 
of our enemies and for materials for manufacturing 
armament.” 

ed 


Sirk Epwarp GreEy’s note conveyed assurances of a 
desire to make the application of Great Britain’s policy 
of search and seizure as little onerous as possible to 
American interests, and it also contained pledges for 
the payment of indemnity for whatever damage may be 
caused to legitimate American commerce by the delays 
incident to such acts. As to the right of search, however, 
even in cases where such search might appear at first 
glance unnecessary, the foreign office at London main- 
tains an attitude of unmodified firmness. A perusal 
of the contents of the note upon its publication last 
Monday furnished the basis for unofficial expressions 
at Washington of a confident expectation that the 
controversy will be adjusted without undue delay, and 
to the satisfaction of the State Department. The com- 
ments of the British press on Sir Edward’s presentation 
of the case for Britain reflected a general sentiment 
against the granting of any concessions to America which 
might jeopardize British interests in the struggle which 
is now being waged. ss 


THERE are increasing evidences of the collapse of the 
Turkish campaign against Russia in the region of the 
Caucasus, where last week Russian reports told of the 
destruction of an Ottoman army corps, near Ardahan, 
and the repulse, with disastrous losses, of another corps 
which had engaged in the advance in the direction of 
Tiflis and Batoum, the centre of the oil industry of 
Russia. The setback is partly admitted by the Turkish 
government, which issued an official bulletin announcing 
that the campaign in the Caucasus has been brought to 
a standstill by the rigors of the winter and the arrival 
of Russian reinforcements in large numbers. ‘The 
news of the reverse, when it shall be fully realized at 
Constantinople, is likely to produce a difficult political 
situation inasmuch as the Young Turks, who plunged 
Turkey into the war, never have enjoyed popular 
sympathy in the capital. The report that the govern- 
ment already has removed to Adrianople in anticipation 
of a Russian advance upon Stamboul by the way of 
Asia Minor may, in fact, contain a basis of truth. 


ad 


NEVERTHELESS the Turkish war office is making 
vigorous preparations for an attempt to retrieve the losses 
at Ardahan by a strong defensive movement in the 
Caucasian region while an offensive campaign develops 


’ 
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further south, in the Sinai Peninsula. In this theatre 
the Ottomans are making slow progress on the Egyptian 
frontier against a native Egyptian army, reinforced by 
English troops and some units of Indian soldiery. The 
present plan of campaign seems to include the estab- 
lishment of al arge base on the Hedjaz railway, with two 
or three spur tracks under construction into the Sinai 
Peninsula with a view to an attack in force upon the 
Suez Canal. The seizure or destruction of this short 
route to India would be a serious blow to Great Britain— 
almost as serious as would have been the seizure of the 
oil fields of Batoum and ‘Tiflis to Russia. There is no 
reasonable ground for believing, however, that the 
Suez campaign will prove more successful than the raid 
into the Caucasus, for the perennial reason that Turkey 
is lacking in resources, as she was lacking in the war of 


1912. 
vt 


On the Eastern front in Europe, also, significant 
victories were credited to Russia during the week. ‘The 
vigorous advance into Hungary over the Carpathians, at 
Uszok, was supplemented by definite progress further 
south, in Bukowina. If semi-official Russian reports 
are to be credited at their full value, the Russian armies 
operating against the southermost boundary between 
Russia and the Dual Monarchy have achieved results 
which establish them firmly in Bukowina and bring 
them down to the line of Transylvania. The Austro- 
Hungarian armies have opposed the invader with courage 
and determination; but they evidently have been over- 
come by the large numbers at the disposal of the Russian 
commander-in-chief. Nevertheless, the government at 
Vienna, no less than that at Budapest, is showing plainly 
its determination to contest every foot of the ground with 
undiminished energy, in the hope of a reversal of the 
present course of the fortunes of war. ‘The reports of 
an internal crisis in the Dual Monarchy are denied un- 
equivocally by both Austria and Hungary. 


s 


Tue Russian advance in Bukowina, on the borders of 
Transylvania, is bringing fresh political elements into 
the tangled maze of the war in its political aspect. 
Transylvania, like Bukowina, is inhabited largely by 
a people of Roumanian race and sympathies. In the 
calculations of Roumanian statesmen, at least, the 
two provinces have constituted- Roumania’s territorial 
claim upon the Dual Monarchy, just as Trieste, Pola, 
and the Adriatic Littoral as far south as Ragusa, have 
constituted Italy’s demand upon the same empire, now 
sore beset by its enemies. As the Russians’ advance 
continues into territory claimed by Roumania, it becomes 
more apparent to Roumania that she must establish 
her claim by military action on the side of the Allies 
before the Russian act of conquest is completed. For 
this reason the Roumanian government apparently is 
making every effort to perfect its international combina- 
tions in order that it might be politically free to take the 
required military steps to acquire the “unredeemed” 
provinces before it shall be too late. 


as 


Wits such an adjustment in view, Roumanian diplo- 
macy is seeking to reach a complete understanding with 
Italy, as a fellow-claimant, on the one hand, and with 
Bulgaria, as a dangerous neighbor, on the other. Italy, 
however, is showing a fixed determination to refrain from 
participation in the struggle if such a happy outcome of 
events is possible. ‘To meet such a situation, it is hinted 
from Bucharest, Roumania is contemplating an interven- 
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tion in the military operations even without the participa- 
tion of Italy. With Bulgaria the Roumanian negotia- 
tions are progressing. with evident prospects of success, 
and the cable last week brought the information that 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria was about to meet King 
Ferdinand of Roumania on Roumanian soil for the pur- 
pose of signing an agreement of amity. Such an agree- 
ment could be based only upon the surrender by Rou- 
mania of that part of the territory of Bulgaria which 
the Roumanians seized from Bulgaria in the second 
Balkan war as “‘compensation”’ for the neutrality of 
Roumania during the first Balkan war. 


Brevities. 


No new theology can alter the essential facts of life 
and history, but it may place them in new and more 
rational relations and interpret them more intelligently 
and conclusively. 


Thomas A. Edison asserts that we sleep too many hours, 
and suggests “a campaign of sleeplessness”’ securing an 
increase of work and wealth. He also declares that when 
the world eats what it needs, and no miore, poverty will 
cease. 


Men and women are religious by nature. We are too 
apt to judge them irreligious because they may not 
attend church services. Hawthorne once wrote, in a 
mood of confession, ‘It must suffice that, though my 
form be absent, my inner man goes constantly to church.” 


One of the most astonishing results of the European 
war has been the changed attitude of nations toward 
temperance. Russia has forbidden the manufacture and 
sale of vodka, the German Kaiser has severely pro- 
nounced against beer-drinking, France has prohibited the 
sale of absinthe, and Lord Kitchener has warned his 
troops to abstain from drinking. In other words, temper- 
ance has become a military necessity. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The San Francisco Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register'-— 


Will you allow me to direct the attention of your 
readers to the meeting of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches at San Francisco, 
on the 2d—3d of August, 1915, and to urge upon them the 
importance of making the attendance at that Conference 
large and influential? ‘To these ends it is desirable 
that as many Unitarian ministers as possible should at- 
tend the Conference. Careful plans have been made to 
send the delegates across the continent by special trains 
on three different routes, stopping on the way to attend 
meetings in cities which possess Unitarian churches, 
The cost per person from and to New England points 
will be about $300. I respectfully request every Unita- 
rian parish to make provision in its annual budget for 
sending its minister on this journey, and to make sure 
of the attendance of at least one other delegate. The 
Fair will bring a great concourse of people from all parts 
of the country to San Francisco next summer, and the 
present state of Europe emphasizes the world’s need of 


liberal Christianity. 
CHARLES W. E.tot, 
President of the General Conference. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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The Cathedral at Rheims. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Of thee the poet sings, the artist dreams, 

Thou frozen prayer! ‘Thou glimpse of God in stone! 
Pride of pontificate and kingly throne! 

Through misty medieval twilight beams 

Thy starry beauty. Where the sunlight streams 
Through shattered glass on altars overthrown 
Ruin and ravage claim thee as their own 

And thou art memory, immortal Rheims. 

A memory with the ingenuous flame 

That burns unquenched from stars for ages cold. 
A memory with rose, and song, and fame 

Of yesterday. Spirit of Rheims, be bold! 

Who puts his trust in armament and sword, 
How shall he stand? Proclaim anew the Lord! 


A Summer in the Vosges Mountains. 


BY LUCY CLEVELAND. 


Part II. 


I hasten through many a riant hamlet that has only 
peace for worldly possessions. I must not pause to tell 
of the mountain trips and the valley sojourning, by which 
we worked our way round to Andlau (St.-Dié, at the end 
of the broad valley of the Fave, was evacuated only 
yesterday by the German troops), up a valley to Andlau, 
a valley bordered with terraced vineyards, brawling 
streams announcing the advent of the Andlau River— 
mountain river that to-day has run red with blood. 
Andlau!—a town so picturesque that you wonder how it 
escaped being speared on some great artist’s palette-knife, 
or pressed in a book forever by some keen-eyed romanti- 
cist. Andlau, of the gabled houses, and the quaint wells, 
and the houses of three tiers of dormer windows, is situ- 
ated in the midst of chestnut woods, and vineyards, and 
is one of the principal mountain towns of the Vosges, 
where the vintage is celebrated with rites and ceremonies 
centuries old. Andlau’s ancient church is the oldest in 
the Vosges Mountains save the Sainte-Odile foundation, 
and dates from the eleventh century. in the environs 
of Andlau, on a hill that rolls up to the sky from the 
vineyards, in meadow scented with the blue campanula, 
the yellow gentian, and the flame-pink of the Epilobium, 
stand the beetling ruins of Spesburg, a castle of the cen- 
turies before the Crusades. Spesburg was a crown- 
domain of the Merovingian kings—here we are on the 


_ ground of the Salian Franks! Spesburg, gaunt Spesburg, 


seems proud to show the teeth of Time upon it. One 
wondered, as one lingered (school-girls have been known 
to be thoughtful), if Clovis himself looked through these 
windows of Castle Spesburg, to-day grim eyeballs of 
open ruin. In the halls of Spesburg the minnesingers 
contended for the prize. Oh, the songs of love that 
Spesburg has heard! Oh, the opal-hearted nights of the 
contests of the heart! But, ah, in our chalet-inn at And- 
lau what good things we had to eat! For archeology 
has often the effect of digging an avenue (and a very 
wide one) into the region where the knife and fork grin 
beckoningly at one from the brimming table of Hope and 
Fall-to, quite usurping the place of the learned spade and 
shovel. Atleast, school-girls, plumed to graduate, thought 
so; and they fell upon péié de foie gras (but who would 
not?), and again upon that dearest cherry-pie affair, and 
upon a vast roast goose from Strassburg, stuffed with 
chestnuts. Our left wing was supported by two. Rus- 
sians, girls of title from Moscow, who did hot work. And 
then there were compotes brought from cupboards. Do 


you know what a French compote is? It is not jelly, and 
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it is not preserves, and it is not marmalade. But it is 
compote! Alsatian compote of apricots—there is only 
one flavor finer in the world (the writer speaks from 
experience), and that is conserve of roses from Mitvlene. 
Listen to the douces exclamations, on the side, from our 
good inn-keeper and his son helping him serve while 
mother is in the kitchen gathering more honey for ‘us: 
“La jeune petite Américaine est contente comme une 
reine dans nos vallées”; “Elle mange d’appétit.” But 
I saw that they saw that I saw (this is German Alsatian) 
that they were disappointed that I was not a lovely 
copper-color and wearing my hair in shimmering greasy 
braids spotted with Sioux beads and hints of hemp. 
God bless their simple hearts! —There was only one kind of 
American in those days to the folk of the Vosges Moun- 
tains. I believe it is the same to-day, thank the kind 
guardian of simplicity, for it is only one outlander out 
of many millions who knows the Vosges Mountains 
through which at this moment (oh, the pity of it!) the 
red trail of war has pitched its hideous history—through 
our vineyards, our uplands, our quaint towns, our Vosges! 

We put up at Barr, Gustave Doré’s town, for the trip, 
afoot, to the Convent of Sainte-Odile. Yes, we were 
going to walk it, and to start out in morning twilight, 
before the world awoke. Yes, we knew—we, the high- 
plumed graduating class—we knew all about Barr and 
its history and its mystery. We knew, moreover, that 
it was the birthplace of the composer Victor Nessler, 
the author of the opera “ Der Trompeter von Sackingen”’ 
of the immortal Scheffel. Though Barr is a deliciously 
detaining little town, tucked away on a noisy brook in 
the mountains, a town looking straight as an arrow into 
the green twilight of the Kirneckthal, our one thought 
was the Convent of Sainte-Odile. Do not smile. 
Goethe’s heart grew warm when he talked of Sainte Odile, 
and he named one of his brain-children after her. It were 
not well to dismiss lightly, even in this flippant age, a 
story that has held the attention and commanded the 
faithful and thankful love of fourteen Christian centu- 
ries. The Mountain of Sainte-Odile received its name 
in the seventh century. Does the reader know aught 
of this wonderful girl’s history, of the life of Sainte 
Odile? It is not all mere legend; it is not tradition and 
whipped-up story. {am quoting from the oldest chron- 
icles in existence as I tell her life. 

Odile was the blind daughter of a powerful baron and 
knight of the seventh century, Adalric, whose castle was 
at Ober-Ehnheim in the Vosges Mountains. His wife, the 
gentle and pious Berswinde, was a niece of Saint Leger, 
bishop of Autun. After many childless years the Lady 
Berswinde gave birth to a child, a girl of great beauty, 
but blind. The wrath of her liege lord, of Adalric, drove 
the sorrowing Lady Berswinde to give her babe into the 
secret charge of an old and faithful servant, a nurse, who 
carried the child in her arms to the Convent of Saint- 
Baume, a monastic establishment only four miles from our 
Besancon of to-day. In this convent the child Odile 
grew up to girlhood, receiving the careful instruction of 
the nuns, and developing more especially devotion for 
holy things. At her baptism a miracle seems to have 
happened: her sight was given to her. The older 
nuns shook their heads sadly, saying, “Such beauty will 
have fierce temptations to give up the religious life.”’ 
Odile’s eyes were like the blue forget-me-nots of the 
Alsace brooksides, fringed with shadows of black twi- 
light. The maiden of sixteen began to feel the terrible 
pang, homesickness, and she returned to her father’s 
castle, the new and magnificent Hohenburg, which great 
Adalric had erected. She was welcomed with effusion 
by her parents, and the grim face of Adalric, the powerful 
baron of the Vosges, lightened dangerously. ‘She has 
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extreme beauty. I will marry her, will she or won’t she, 
to a German duke.” In her father’s castle the loveliness 
of Odile and her sweetness to churl and to courtier won 
all hearts, but Adalric frowned. Reports were brought 
to him that “the extreme beauty’’ was on her knees at 
prayer far into the night. Odile had consecrated herself 
to God, to the virgin life. 

Stormed by bold Adalric, and the marriage arranged 
for a certain night in May, 679, Odile slipped out at 
twilight alone from her father’s house, from great Castle 
Hohenburg. Pursued, says authentic history, by her 
father and dissolute lover, she took refuge under a rock 
on the mountain that for centuries has borne her name. 
Legend says that the rock opened to protect her from 
the chase that swept by her and ploughed up the ground. 
Odile sought refuge at Brisgau. 1t would seem that her 
father at last yielded to the entreaties of his lovely 
daughter, his only child. His heart softened, and from 
the immense revenues of Castle Hohenburg he aided his 
beloved child to build a convent on the summit of the 
mountain, Mount Sainte-Odile. ‘To this convent there 
flocked many noble ladies of rank and of wealth, who took 
the vows. Of Sainte Odile’s piety, of her good works, of 
her life of martyrdom for the benefit of a needy world, of 
her prayers and tears for the souls of men, we have 
abundant proof in authentic history. The leper, the beg- 
gar, the sinner, the saint, were equally welcomed at the 
abbey. The most loathsome cases of need were tended 
by Sainte Odile’s own hands. 

For thirteen centuries, yearly on the Feast of Sainte- 
Odile, the mountain has been besieged by crowds of pil- 


grims from every part of the Vosges Mountains, and from , 


Alsace-Lorraine, journeying to the saint’s tomb. 

Will that moment ever be forgotten when, from out 
the twilight of the narrow mountain valley, the star 
above, alone but glowing, “souveraine comme une idée,”’ 
we saw the dark splendor of the pyramid loom before us, 
—the Mountain of Sainte-Odile, black from base to sum- 
mit, a pine-world of power, and up there, up, up, near 
silver heaven, the convent roof silhouetted in trembling 
rose? Morning on the Kingdom of the Soul! There were 
some of us whose hearts were shaken. What was the 
fatigue of the climb? Bah! ‘The welcome extended to 
us was the welcome that the lands of France alone exhale. 

The convent buildings of to-day are centuries old, built 
on the first foundation, Sainte-Odile’s, to which Charle- 
magne sent a letter, and on which Frederick Barbarossa 
bestowed gifts. There are rest-houses and dormitories 
for guests and for pilgrims. ‘There is a large and inter- 
esting church, in whose crypt Adalric was buried, he who 
had crept to his daughter’s feet for forgiveness and to 
expiate in his own way some pretty tough years of raids 
and the smash of the law of the meum and tuum. ‘There 
is an austere but sunny dining-hall. And there is the 
Chapel of Sainte-Odile, which contains her tomb. She 
was buried in her monastery. I care not who the visitor 
be, Catholic or Lutheran (and ours was a Lutheran 
school), Moslem, or pagan (so called), the woman who 
kneels beside the tomb of one sweet girl who “sought 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,’’ and all 
things were added unto her, feels the heart dilate and 
the eyes fill. 

I might tell you of the age-old bits about the place. I 
might tell you of the oldest wall in Europe, coeval with 
Stonehenge and Carnac, the Pagan Wall, as it is called, 
that engirdles the convent buildings, and which un- 
doubtedly druid hands erected around a temple to the 
sun on this very site. But, listen! The kindly nuns 
led us at once after coffee and des petits pains (we were 
the guests of honor of the monastery) to the terrace 
directly in front of the convent. I feel now as I write, 
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after many years have passed—years of beholding the 
great views of the world in many countries and of holding 
communion with the great of the earth in many lands,— 
f feel now, I say, as I write these words the cold electric 
chill run through me that paralyzed me at that moment 
of staring out at the panorama from the summit of 
Sainte-Odile. Look at it—this France! Look at it—this 
Alsace! You are staring from a pinnacle above the pines 
at the Rhine Valley, at the.Plain of Alsace, at the Black 
Forest; beyond, beyond still, look!—the adorable spire of 
Strassburg Cathedral is a frozen arrow of the gods on the 
sky; and beyond still, look!—Bale! And, lifting into the 
surge of morning, themselves lofty announcers of light— 
the Alps! The white rim of the glaciers closes the pros- 
pect terrible in beauty. 

1 know not—TI shall never know—by what impulse 
beyond analysis, as touched by a divine torch, we all, as 
one, our class, sang the chant of older hours than ours, 
it echoes into to-day,— 

“Je léve mes yeux vers les montagnes, 
D’oti me viendra le secours, 
Le secours me vient de l|’Eternel, 
Qui a fait les cieux et la terre!”’ 

God save the Vosges! God plant a kingdom of the 
soul, of His Soul, among nations, that they learn war no 
more. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


Looms of Time. 


BY EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Life’s shuttles are shaping, 
Pray what shall I bring 

To fill out the pattern, 
And what shall I sing 

As I stand at the looms 
That ceaselessly ring? 


The best that I am now, 
Yes, that will I bring; 

Bright hope for the better, 
Yes, that will I sing, 

And I'll tend well the looms 
That ceaselessly ring. 


How to Receive an Insult. 


BY EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Some day, so the Greathearts of our day dream, there 
will come a race of men and women who will insult 
nothing. We shall then oppose each other, when opposi- 
tion is needful, in a spirit of fairness and good will. Con- 
tempt, insult, and biting sarcasm will be relegated to 
the same scrap-heap on which we hope to soon cast our 
cannon and swords. Because they are the weapons of a 
bloodless warfare will not excuse them in that day of 
judgment, for we all know that the shot of contempt and 
the cut of insults have power to inflict an amount of 
immoral hurt not at all incomparable to the physical 
pain of war. Indeed, that which brings the blood to 
the face may even be more painful than that which only 
lets it escape from a cut in the skin. The hate of word 
and the hate of act are but one hate, and the Greathearts 
are against them both. 

Till that day comes we must prepare our hearts. 
Not only must we preach with Goethe that “he who 
wishes to have a useful influence on his time should 
insult nothing,” not only agree with Maeterlinck that 
the only thing worthy of contempt is contempt, but more 
and more we must know how to meet the insult when it 
comes. It is not enough for us not to insult, it is not 


in this respect. 


' cheek, turn to him the other also.” 


if 
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enough for us simply to have a contempt for contempt; 
it is only enough for us to make those who use these 
weapons feel in our action the strength of something 
stronger. War will cease when men realize how weak a 
thing war is: insults will pass away when they are 
shown inadequate for the purpose for which we choose 
them. We cannot stop a fight till one side stops and 
spoils the sport. 

Thousands of years have not yet accomplished this 
for us, but, seeing we are still in the infant days of this 
world life, it is nothing to be discouraged about. Ever 
since the ideals of some of the most spiritual religions 
have been helping us, how to receive an insult has become 
one of the chief tests of character and progress. Though 
few Christians particularize their gospels, the insult is 
one of the particulars about the “enemy” that Chris- 
tians are asked to “love.” We call the words “Love 
your enemies’’ central to this religion, but when it means, 
as it very frequently has to mean, ‘“‘love the person who 
has insulted me,” we wonder whether such a religion is 
practical. About the only enemies that most of us have 
are those who insult us, and it would be hard to know 
where to apply this central behest if we did not apply it 
But, though this be an attitude of many, 
it has been this very difficulty of application which has 
given the habit of mind and heart which knows how to 
receive an insult such a central place in this religion. It 
is because it is hard that it is so important. 

Its concrete form is to be found among the hardest 
words of Jesus. ‘Whosoever smiteth thee on the one 
When his turn 

came to be “‘smitten’’ he practised such a silence about 
it that we feel pretty sure that he meant what he said. 
Every man who has tried to make Jesus the Master of 
his life has had to face this question of an insult, and, 
having solved the problem, has found many a lesser 
problem also solved for him. Having taken up a strong 
position at the centre, the rest of the field is already ours. 
We all remember what a question this was to Tolstoy. 
He tells us in his little book on “‘My Religion” that the 
teaching regarding insults soon became central for him 
_after he began to enter into the spirit of the Gospels with 
humble heart. To him it is the essence: ‘To turn 
the other cheek to the smiter is to express the vital prin- 
ciple of Christianity—love to enemies.” He tells the 
story of a conference which he had one day with a Jewish 
rabbi, to whom he read some passages from the Sermon 
on the Mount. After nearly every verse the rabbi 
would say: “That isin the Talmud,” “That also is in the 
Talmud.’ When Tolstoy came to the words about the 
smitten cheek, the rabbi did not say, “That is in the 
Talmud,” but he looked up and asked, “Do Christians 
practise that?”’ 

Whether the rabbi could have found it in his Talmud 
or not, the Christian religion is not the only place in 
which such difficult teaching can be found. ‘The Buddha 
and the Stoics have their word on its behalf, and Marcus 
Aurelius tells us that the really true man, the man who 
holds the deity in his heart, is the man who is untouched 
by insult, whom no man can wrong. 

More than this, for all the questioning which half- 
hearted Christians have for the practice of this virtue, 
when they wish to give any one, especially a non-Chris- 
tian, the supreme test, they are very apt to use this one. 
For example, Rabindranath Tagore, the beautiful, quiet 


_ Hindu poet, who was recently awarded the Nobel prize 


for literature, in writing of his voyage back to India, 


and of the general poverty of character which he saw 


in some of the lands through which he travelled, tells 
this story of two zealous Christian missionaries, who 
made his life on board a nuisance by their persistent 
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effort to proselytize him: ‘At last,” says Tagore, 
“TI lost my patience and had to tell them that I was too 
old for that, and inquired why they did not preach to 
their own people who were always drinking and gambling.” 
The London Pall Mall Gazette comments adversely on the 
tactlessness of the missionaries, and says that it is no 
wonder that the educated and the refined of India are 
prejudiced against Christianity, but, on the other hand, 
the ministers’ magazine, The Homiletic Review, says that 
Tagore’s method with these missionaties was not con- 
sistent with his own religious philosophy: ‘‘One would 
have expected him to have accepted the clumsy and un- 
called-for ministrations of these missionaries in the 
humble spirit of one who listens for the voice of God in 
the most unlikely and unlovely messengers.” In other 
words,—and this is the interesting point for us,—these 
last, who so often cannot see the beam in their own eye, 
will always see this mote in the eye of our Hindu friend. 
He is judged and will be judged by his ability to receive 
insults. 

Do we wonder whether perhaps there has been an un- 
wise emphasis of this meekness in Christianity? that it 
is too small a thing to hold such a central place? If 
we once see how central it is to our personal happiness and 
that of those with whom we live, we shall probably not 
think so. When we see how central it is even in our 
national policies, we shall be compelled to acknowledge at 
least that it is no small thing, but one of the clearest and 
greatest moral challenges that can be given to mankind. 

Notice it, for example, in regard to personal happiness. 
What dreaded evil is it that lurks behind such phrases as 
“He is thin-skinned!” ‘She is sensitive!” ‘He takes 
things so!” “She flies up so!”” and so on? What do we 
mean but that not only do we not know how to receive 
an insult, but that our nature is even well prepared to 
receive them? We are looking for insults. We have 
something which we call our “dignity,’”’ on which we 
sometimes stand, and woe be to the best friend who 
speaks to us an ever so kindly word when we are stand- 
ing upon it! It is hopeful to see that some of our modern 
teachers of ethics have no hesitation in calling sensitive- 
ness a sin. It is certainly a weakness of which we ought 
not to boast, one of which we ought always to be ashamed. 
It takes many forms. Desire for constant commendation 
and a habit of self-depreciation may both be the conse- 
quences of a sensitive nature. ‘The thirst for applause,” 
says Ruskin, “if the last infirmity of noble minds, 
is also the first infirmity of weak ones.” But the worst 
of all phases of sensitiveness is self-pity, because it so 
easily deceives us as modesty, whereas it has in it a deal 
of plain common wickedness. Analyze self-pity and the 
desire for applause, and you will see the secret of our 
capacity to receive an insult. It is all an unwarranted 
care of this precious “Me” which lies at the bottom. 
If we could only forget him and his dignity, we could 
never be insulted. 

All that is true of individuals is also true of nations, 
for a nation can be subject to the same weaknesses. 
No better illustration of what we have to learn as a nation 
in this matter can be cited than the large numbers of 
men and women for whom Colonel Roosevelt utters 
his doctrines of national defence. He does not yet seem 
able to reach the strength of being able to take a slap in 
the face. He is still a school-boy so far as this part of 
education is concerned, as are all who follow him in the 
feeling. Yet even he is great enough to see the truth, 
for with unexplainable confusion he mixes his doctrines 
with the very essence of truth. Speaking of his speech 
at the Bunker Hill banquet, Norman Angell, the author of 
‘The Great Illusion,” says: “I do not think that I have 
ever heard a more emphatic statement of the case for 
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law and order—which in international politics we call 
arbitration—as against force and anarchy—which in 
international politics is called war. With what stupefac- 
tion, therefore, immediately after the passage just quoted 
does one read the following statement from the Colonel: 
‘I will never consent to arbitrate national questions of 
vital honor, and national interests. What is more, I 
know my countrymen, and I know that they will never 
consent. Uncle Sam will never arbitrate a slap in the 
face, and, in the ‘last resort, the navy is Uncle Sam’s 
punch.’ But if each one of us says,” Mr. Angell truth- 
fully goes on to write, “ ‘I will not allow the court to 
decide in any difference concerning my interest and 
honor; I alone shall decide when I am insulted, and I 
shall use my gun when I consider I am’—why, in that 
case, what does the Colonel mean when he says that we 
should correct our wrongs in an orderly fashion, and not 
in ‘a way to plunge us into a welter of chaos’? It were 
to be wished that the Colonel would explain.” Of course, 
the only explanation is that which we have already sug- 
gested. ‘There are thousands of us who have not yet 
grown big enough to use the weapons of good will, for 
we do not trust its laws. Emerson said of Lincoln that 
“‘his heart was as large as the world, yet it had no room in 
in it for the memory of a wrong.” Lincoln stands with 
Jesus and Antoninus in calling us up to stronger and 
bigger things. We all need to say more often than 
we do, with Lincoln, that right is might. Let this nation 
once commit itself to such right and it need never know 
either ‘an insult or an insulter. 

This inability to be insulted is the real strength of the 
Greathearts in our democracy. Illustration after 1l- 
lustration will doubtless come to many minds. In the 
life of Alice Freeman Palmer we read the following 
story: ‘There came to Wellesley for a period of special 
study a woman who had already spent several years in 
teaching. She was nervous, vain, and touchy, easily 
finding in whatever was said or looked some disparage- 
ment of herself. As she was complaining one day of 
some recent rudeness, Miss Freeman said: ‘Why not be 
superior to these things and let them go unregarded? 
You will soon see that you have nothing to regard.’ 
‘Miss Freeman,’ retorted the lady, ‘I wonder how you 
would like to be insulted!’ And Miss Freeman replied 
with quietness, ‘There is no one living who could insult 
me.’”’ In other words, she was beyond the reach of an 
insult. Now why? Only because her mind was with 
her work and not herself. You could hurt her work, 
but not her. If sensitiveness is wanted in the world at 
all,—and it is,—it is wanted for what hurts our work, 
and the causes we serve. Susan B. Anthony well ad- 
vised that we should never write in our own defence. 
Sensitiveness is for us to hold and have for the use of 
others and our work, not for our own use. 

If with this we recalled the wastefulness of hurt feelings, 
we should seldom allow ourselves long to entertain them. 
Baudelaire is quoted as saying that hatred is made up 
of our blood, health, sleep, and two-thirds of our love. 
If this is so, is it any wonder our feelings for those who 
insult us cause us so much unhappiness! ‘To receive an 
insult is not to be made unhappy, but to make ourselves 
unhappy; and in that difference lies whole philosophies of 
wisdom. Some one has said that if we really hate a man 
we should hate him enough not to hate him. We ought 
not to give those who hate us the pleasure of making us 
or allowing us to make ourselves unhappy. We can 
forgive, and, if we say we cannot, let us at least treat the 
insulter as an infant in ethical culture. Let us be sorry 
and hopeful. Let us be anything rather than allow our- 
selves to be insulted. 

Jane Addams has written in the story of her child- 
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hood that the thing which she cared for most of all the 
good things that were said about her father was the 
word of one of his old political friends; namely, that, 
“while there were doubtless many in the Illinois Legis- 


lature who during the great contracts of the war time ~ 


and the demoralizing reconstruction days that followed 
never received a bribe, he wished to bear testimony to 
the fact that he personally had known bui one man— 
John H. Addams—who had never been offered a bribe, 
because bad men were instinctively afraid of him.” 
That is one of the highest testimonies that could be given 
any man,—highest because he had made himself immune 
to that evil for which the central ethic of Christianity 
exists. 
RocuHESTER, N.Y. 


The World State. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


One fact which differentiates the Christian Church to- 
day sharply from the Christian Church of past centuries 
is that it recognizes, in part at least, its broad relations 
to society instead of narrowing them exclusively to individ- 
uals. This momentous war brings before Christianity 
an urgent demand for further extension of its sphere. 
This is not at all in the sense that the churches, as such, 
should exert themselves, but that a new duty is put upon 
Christian men as individuals. For the promotion of 
human progress, the duty is upon us all, but especially 
upon those who profess unselfish motives for the uplift of 
the world, to realize the great opening a world politics 
which confronts the nations. 

A new era is here. ‘Times are ripe, if ‘Christianity rises 
to its duty and opportunity, for a world political revolu- 
tion. It will be to politics what the Copernican system 
was to astronomy. It is time to recognize and to build 
upon the truth that mankind is really one. Already we 
admit that it is one in postal matters, for our postal 
conventions include all nations on earth. Already there 
have been enacted some eighteen formal expressions of the 
world will, officially ratified by a sufficient number of na- 
tions to make them world law, to which the world yields 
obedience. Already there are in existence some nine 
germs of the world executive department. Already 
there is in existence, in the international prize court 
which was established by the Hague Conference of 1907, 
the germ of the world judiciary department. 

World development has been proceeding rapidly, but 
not with full realization on the part of the nations of its 
momentous import. But now this European war forces 
the world to face its problems. ‘To those who grasp the 
significance and the possibilities of recent development, 
the solution of the world’s war problem is clearly in sight. 
It is the formal, official establishment and full organiza- 
tion of the world state. In truth, with mankind one, as 
affirmed in the memorable speech on Mars Hill, that 
God “hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” world sovereignty is 


and must be the only genuine sovereignty. Subordinate 


to it is all national sovereignty, just as the sovereignty 
of the States of the United States is subordinate to our 
national sovereignty. World sovereignty fully recognized 
and obeyed will be like the Copernican system with the 
sun fully recognized as the central body around which 
the planets revolve. With that great premise given its 
rightful position, everything else falls into harmony, just 
as the cycles and epicycles of the false Ptolemaic astron- 
omy all assumed their rightful place in the solar system. 
World sovereignty, carrying world citizenship, express- 
ing itself through a world legislature, a world executive, 
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and a world judiciary, will bring an end to all war and will 
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make all the nations a united team pulling together for 
advances in genuine civilization and progress which will 
make the past progress seem slow. ‘This world state 
will have the strongest government on earth. Its laws 
will have force. ‘There will be no federation or confedera- 
tion, or United States of the World, or such other inade- 
quate and fatally defective propositions. Just as our 
nation is not a federation, but rests upon an affirmation 
of the reality and the supremacy of the nation after our 
disastrous experiment as a federation, so the world state 
will be an affirmation of the truth. National sovereignty 
will fall into its rightful subordination, and the world 
state will have the loyal support of the nations. 

Then the world’s war problem will be solved. The 
world legislature will have the backing of the world army 
and the world navy, and those armaments will be merely 
the world police force for the preservation of order on 
the part of backward and savage peoples. Prohibition 
of fortifications on the part of the nations will be enacted 
by the world legislature, and the world executive, carry- 
ing out the will of the world, will make sure that there are 
no more forts between the European nations than be- 
tween the United States and Canada. In like manner 
the world legislature will prohibit national navies, and 
the dreadnoughts will be thrown upon the scrap-heap. 
World law will forbid private individuals or corporations 
to engage in the manufacture of war material, and this 
source of military passion and of: governmental corrup- 
tion will be forever ended. Nations will be forbidden by 
the world legislature to train their citizens as soldiers. 
No military training will be given other than under the 
direction of the world state, for the enforcement of world 
law. ‘There will be an end of the great professional armies. 

- Military classes will be no more. Citizens of all nations 
will be trained to the occupations of peace. War, save 
as a local and temporary ebullition of barbarous people 
who are not yet civilized to the appreciation of court 
procedure, will be at an end. 

This is the era, this is the possibility, which confronts 
the world to-day. Never before was there such an op- 
portunity or such a public sentiment as to-day. All over 
the world this war has advertised in the most emphatic 
manner, by financial hardships upon even distant spec- 
tators, the far-reaching effects of the war system. All 
the world realizes, as it could never have realized without 
this war, the urgency of some adequate and prompt solu- 
tion of the world problem. ‘Thus far the peace agita- 
tion has been serviceable in promoting public sentiment; 
but now the time has come for a genuine world-wide 
movement which shall include all militarists as well as 
the pacifists. Here is common ground upon which both 
can unite. ‘There can be no doubt of the practicality of 
the solution. Our Revolutionary fathers, confronted with 
the fogs and strifes of political theories and collisions of 
their day, after the fatal weakness and falsehood in the 
confederation had revealed the higher truth, solved their 
problem by the affirmation of the nation. 

Our problem has been partially solved by them. We 
have light which they lacked. If we are as true to the 
higher principles as they were, we shall recognize the high- 
est political truth on earth, that mankind is really one 
political body, and we will give adequate organs to that 
body. ‘There are enough statesmen in the world to-day 
to work out these problems and to put world institutions 
into practical working order. Our main need to-day is a 


world sentiment which shall realize its opportunities and 


support the leading statesmen of the world in their labors 

to set up the government of the world state. 

_ Naturally there are many highly important corollaries 
the main proposition here advanced. They cannot 
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be discussed here, but they work together for the world’s 
welfare and give assurance of success and progress such as 
the world has never yet seen. _ 

Boston, Mass, 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace. 


BY HENRY GEKELER 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


With wordy charge and countercharge the air 
Is rent; none owns that he began the fight. 
The actors in this war play battledore 

And shuttlecock: back and forth they toss 
The blame and the recriminating blame. 

To us across the seas they shout—and we 

Are only men—their frenzied self-defence. 
They cry, “It is not I!’*—‘ Nor I!”—‘“‘Nor I!” 
O Man of Sorrows, stricken afresh with grief, 
Might they but gaze into Thy war-marred face 
And ask, “Lord, is it [?’’—“ Lord, is it I?” 
They all agree it is a shameful war. 

Blow by Thy mighty, vivifying breath 

Upon the smouldering ashes of their shame, 
That light blaze up to show the way to peace! 


A Municipal Creed. 


BY THOMAS IL. HINCKLEY. 


Said the Spirit of the Modern City :— 

I believe in myself, in my mission as defender of the 
liberties of the people and guardian of the light of civic 
idealism. 

I believe in my people, in the sincerity of their hearts 
and the sanity of their minds, in their ability to rule 
themselves and to meet civic emergencies, in their 
ultimate triumph over the forces of injustice, oppression, 
exploitation, and iniquity. 

I believe that good food, pure water, clean milk, abun- 
dant light and fresh air, cheap transportation, equitable 
rents, decent living conditions, and protection from fire, 
from thieves and cut-throats, and from unscrupulous 
exploiters of human life and happiness, are the birth- 
right of every citizen within my gates; and that in so 
far as I fail to provide these things, even to the least of 
my people, in just this degree is my fair name tarnished 
and my mission unfulfilled. 

I believe in planning for the future, for the centuries 
which are to come, and for the many thousands of men, 
women, and children who will reside within my gates 
and who will suffer in body, in mind, and in worldly 
goods unless proper provision is made for their coming. 

I believe in good government and in the ability of 
every city to get good government; and I believe that 
among the greatest hindrances to good government are 
obsolete laws, which create injustice; out-grown cus- 
toms, which are unsocial; and antiquated methods, 
which increase the cost of government and destroy its 
efficiency. 

I believe that graft, favoritism, waste, or inefficiency in 
the conduct of my affairs is a crime against my fair name; 
and I demand of my people that they wage unceasing 
war against these municipal diseases, wherever they are 
found and whomsoever they happen to touch. 

I believe that those of my people who, by virtue of 
their strength, cleverness, or thrift, or by virtue of other 
circumstance, are enabled to lead cleaner lives, perform 
more agreeable work, or think more beautiful thoughts 
than those less fortunate, should make recompense to 
me in public service for the advantages which I make 
it possible for them to enjoy. 
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I believe that my people should educate their children 
in the belief that the service of their city is an honorable 
calling and a civic duty, and that it offers just as many 
opportunities for the display of skill, the exercise of 
judgment, or the development of initiative as do the 
counting-houses and markets of the commercial world. 

Finally, I believe in the Modern City as a place to live 
in, to work in, and to dream dreams in, as a giant work- 
shop where is being fabricated the stuff of which the nation 
is made, as a glorious enterprise upon whose achievements 
rests in large measure the future of the race.—Iw the 
Survey. 


Our Gospel and Social Salvation. 


BY REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


I do not conceive of our gospel as merely a gospel of 
social salvation. I believe as fully and firmly as any 
man that our gospel is as much a gospel of individual 
salvation as it is a gospel of social salvation, and that 
it has a real message for the man who is down and out. 
I would not hesitate to go to the most depraved of human 
creatures with the message of our gospel, and I do not 
believe there is any depth of sin or degradation into 
which a man can sink out of which the gospel of liberal 
Christianity need despair of lifting him. Unless I felt 
that the gospel of liberal Christianity had some message 
for the downtrodden and oppressed, the outcasts and 
nameless of society, it would fail to command my respect 
for a moment. 

Important, however, as the problem of individual 
salvation is recognized to be, there has grown up within 
recent times a feeling that individual salvation can no 
longer constitute the be-all and end-all of religious effort. 
So far as the future destiny of mankind is concerned, 
the sense of human solidarity and inter-relationship 
which has developed in the world is now forcing upon 
intelligent minds the conviction that there can be no 
such thing as individual salvation, the human race being 
what it is. So deeply embedded in the past are the roots 
of a man’s being, and so intimately are his relationships 
linked with the future, that we are now coming to see 
that the destiny of one must be the destiny of all, and 
that no man can be saved or damned apart from the rest; 
while so far as present things are concerned, and recogniz- 
ing that individual salvation, in so far as the term is 
permissible, means salvation not from future punishments, 
but from the shame and sin of degradation, it is abun- 
dantly clear that attempts which aim solely at the 
rejuvenation of the individual will are inadequate, and 
that some concern must be shown for the causes which 
lead to downfall and for the general conditions in which 
degradation resides. More and more it is being made 
clear that it is the concern of religion not merely to 
lift men from the gutter of shame and to seek to prevent 
men from sinking to its level, but to do what it can also 
to see that there is no gutter for men to fall into. And 
this, of course, involves an active interest in all those 
conditions which tend to degrade human life and hold 
in bondage those who have fallen. It is a self-evident 
fact that conditions exist in our modern world which are 
in the most definite sense prejudicial to the pursuit of 
true aims, high ideals, and purity of life. Moral charac- 
ter and spiritual attainment can never really be separated 
from the economic struggle for existence. 

It is this simple fact which accounts for the interest 
of the modern church in what is commonly named the 
social problem, and which has been the inspiration of 
the many efforts of recent times, some of them mistaken 
and sadly short-sighted, in the direction of better social 
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conditions. When a church or religious organization 
interests itself in the problems of the wages and condi- 
tions of labor, in the housing of the poor, in all the complex 
matters of civic purity and national righteousness, it is not 
because it has lost its soul and become the caucus of an 
economic movement, or the mouthpiece of a materialistic 
discontent: it is because it recognizes right social condi- 
tions as the necessary foundation for any of the larger 
and higher concerns of moral character and spiritual 
attainment. None too soon is the modern church 
awaking to the fact that it is the drab monotony and 
cruel conditions which economic struggle forces upon 
many a man which are really responsible for the lack 
of spiritual enthusiasm and the moral apathy often 
deplored, and that if it is ever to lift men to loftier levels 
of spiritual life it must concern itself with the things 
which now bar their path and blind their vision. Any 
gospel that falls short of social salvation, that fails to 
articulate the great moving impulse of the modern world 
in the direction of a better social life, that misreads the 
awakening consciousness of the toiling masses of earth, is 
already foredoomed. What is social salvation? As the 
term is used in our common speech it means simply the 
emancipation of men from the ‘social conditions and 
economic disadvantages which are prejudicial to the full 
development of healthy, happy, moral and physical 
life. It means ultimately a new social order in which 
not only slums and sweating, inadequate wages and 
improper protection -for workers, unjust divisions of 
wealth, and unfair advantages of weakness will be im- 
possible, but in which also war with all its horrors and 
inhumanities will be impossible. 

Is our gospel, then, a gospel of sufficient breadth, 
vision, and sympathy of understanding to inspire us to 
the work of social salvation? I believe it is, more so 
than any other. Our liberal Christian gospel has never 
been a gospel of other-worldliness to the same extent 
that is true of many another. It is pre-eminently the 
gospel of the brotherhood of man, and of holy, righteous, 
present endeavor. By no other branch of the Christian 
Church has the gospel of the natural, inviolable dignity 
and divinity of the human soul been preached with such 
consistent emphasis and conviction. If there is one 
thing above all others that distinguishes our attitude of 
mind from that of others it is our faith in man and in his 
natural divinity and power to climb from height to 
height; our faith in the fundamental importance and 
sacredness of this present life, its relationships, duties, 
opportunities, and character. We have found the roots 
of our faith in man and our belief in human brotherhood 
entwined deep down in the spiritual verities of con- 
sciousness, so much a part of the essential soul of things 
as to be inseparable from our faith in God himself. Upon 
no other foundation can a gospel of social salvation be 
so securely built. Faith in man, in his ability to rise, 
in the inviolable sacredness of his soul in all its manifesta- 
tions and activities and faith in human brotherhood,— 
this is essential to any true conception of social salvation 
and to any real effort in its direction. 

The prime necessity of that new social order toward 
the coming of which so many eyes are turned expectantly 
is a new social spirit: without this, we are without a 
foundation upon which to build and without the materials 
that alone can form the structure. So long as selfish 
aims and the greed for private gain rule our commerce 
and our industry, and hatred, prejudice, and suspicion our 
international relations, there can be no new social order, 
no era of peace, fraternity, and brotherhood. If social 
salvation is to be anything more than a mere palliative, 
a plaster covering hideous sores, a drug numbing the 
pains of disease, we must have a new spirit to guide and 
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fashion our social life and a new motive to sustain us 
in our efforts. Not until the message of a larger human 
sympathy, understanding, and brotherhood is proclaimed 
throughout the world, not until the vision which it in- 
spires has kindled in the hearts of men a great longing 
after its beauty and winsomeness, can there be a real 
end to the conflict which is visualized in such horrible 
forms and colors upon the present battlefields of Europe. 

If the world is ever to be saved from the hell of war, 
from the bitter hatred and cruel murder following upon 
national distrust and commercial envy, it can be only 
as this great glorious gospel of brotherhood is preached 
and proclaimed. Such a gospel is an essential, integral 
part of the message of liberal Christianity to the modern 
world, and nobody else can preach this gospel with the 
same fervor and deep confidence as the liberal Chris- 
tian, for it is the necessary sequence and the inevitable 
corollary of his faith in the universal all-embracing 
Fatherhood and fraternity of the Divine Spirit. It is 
this divine and universal Fatherhood, this common end, 
aim, and purpose in life, which constitutes the basis of 
brotherhood, and nothing else can give it spiritual sanction 
and foundation. If we can make but this much of the 
gospel of liberal Christianity vital in the world we shall 
not only have justified the witness of liberal Chris- 
tianity, demonstrated its worth, and won for it the respect 
of mankind, but we shall have changed the face of the 
world, brought the music of a new joy into life, lifted 
humanity to new reaches and levels of happiness and 
experience, and helped to realize the agelong dream of a 
heavenly kingdom upon earth. ‘Then there will go up a 
new song, and the sound of a new laughter, and a new 
light will transfigure the faces of those who toil in the 
fields, barter in the market, labor in the factories, and 
throng in the streets, and a peace which passeth all 
understanding will descend upon earth, and the harmony 
of heavenly spheres will be caught up and echoed from 
hamlet and town, from village and city, from land and 
from sea, and make one music—vast, grand, unspeakable, 
eternal. In the denseness of a darker night than ever 
before has closed down upon the human mind, men are 
groping to-day amid the smoke and dust for a faith upon 
which to stay their souls, and from which to build up 
anew the shattered structures of their hopes and aims. 
A call has been sounded that is a challenge to every faith 
that has sought to command the attention of men, and 
already it is evident that only a faith that is grounded in 
the deepest verities of life and that is inseparable from 
the foundations of the universe can stand the test. 

It is the hour for us to be up and doing in the name of 
our faith, for never stood the world in greater need of 
the witness we are called to make. No gospel that 
touches men only upon the surface of their being, that 
deals but with the speculations of the philosopher, and 
the imaginations and concerns of the ecclesiastic, can 
ever again command the thought of the world. Only a 
gospel that relates itself with life, with every struggle 
men wage, with every sorrow and burden that oppresses 
their spirits, with every inarticulate outreach of their 
souls, and with every dim hope to which they cling, can 
suffice in this crucial hour of need and trial. Faith in a 
dead Christ, faith in a distant God, faith in a world differ- 
ent and distinct from the world of our present struggle, 
faith in a Book long since closed and never rightly under- 
stood,—all this is vain. Only faith in a living power, 
faith in a vital present, faith in a working God, faith in 
a larger life to be achieved, realized, won, faith in man 
to rise again from the dust, faith in the thoughts and 


_ feelings, the hopes and yearnings even now stirring within 


us, faith in the efforts we ourselves can make,—only this 


can avail. There is a world call for a new gospel, a 
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gospel that can help and heal the wounded, the stricken, 
and them that have no helper and none to plead their 
cause. 

The suffering, the poor, the dispossessed of earth, 
the ill-paid toilers at a thousand tasks, the stunted 
children of a thousand slums, the physically and morally 
dwarfed of a thousand cities, those who have tried and 
failed and are hindered from trying again, the slain and 
maimed and wounded of a thousand battlefields,—all 
these are crying aloud to us for the light of a faith that 
will dispel the darkness, bring order out of chaos, reduce 
to harmony the many discords of life, and give the world 
its birthright of peace, fraternity, and brotherhood. 

To meet this need, this agelong need, to minister the 
impulse of a true social salvation, to proclaim the good 
news of a nobler life on earth than has ever yet been 
known, to inspire by its passion the labors by which 
alone can be built the golden city of humanity’s dreams,— 
for this great purpose, I am convinced, was liberal 
Christianity born, and to the service of this great need 
are we all called. 

Some of you are growing old and tired, you have suffered 
long and struggled hard, you cannot hope to share in 
the fulness of the glory of the new day that is coming; 
but, oh, for the sake of all that is high and true, will 
you not help to hasten its coming for the good of those 
who will live when you are dead? Will you not give 
gladly and freely the little strength that is left to you, 
and the few remaining hours, for the sake of this great 
humanity in the struggles and hopes, sorrows and joys 
of which you have shared. If you are too tired and 
feeble to help at all in the struggle itself, will you not 
then stand by the wayside and cheer on to victory those 
who go forth to do battle? 

There are some of us who are younger; the fire is in 
our bones and the passion in our souls. What is it 
but the living God-Word striving for expression? Oh, 
shall not we be true to the gleaming vision we have seen, 
and faithful to that cry of need that is ringing in our 
ears? Shall not we give freely all that we are and have? 

A little while and we shall all be stiff and cold, like 
the grave where we soon shall sleep. What matter how 
great the loss or how sharp the suffering if ere the last 
bell toll we have helped forward but one little bit the 
coming of that day when curse shall give place to bless- 
ing, and hate to love, and death to life,—the day when 
living and dead, past and present and future, shall 
stand linked in one holy fellowship, bound by golden 
chains about the heart of God? 

LANCASTER, PA. 


A Prayer for Animals. 


Our Heavenly Father, have mercy, we beseech Thee, 
upon all animals of whatever kind, but especially upon 
such as must work for man’s comfort and welfare. Give 
unto us and unto all men a gentle and compassionate 
spirit, that we may deal rightly with Thy creatures under 
all circumstances and at all times. Have peculiar mercy, 
we pray Thee, upon such animals as have brutal owners, 
drivers, and masters. Grant that we may, none of us, 
increase, through ignorance, thoughtlessness, selfishness, 
or violence of temper, the suffering of such of Thy creat- 
ures as must surrender their lives that we may have 
food; and, guided and directed by Thee, may we prac- 
tise mercy and show a compassionate spirit in whatever 
measures we take for the destruction of such animals as 
must be destroyed for man’s safety and welfare. In all 
our relations to living creatures may we be just, gentle, 
and kind, gratefully remembering the goodness of God 
tous. Amen.—Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
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Sunlight and Starlight. 


God sets some souls in shade, alone; 
They have no daylight of their own: 
Only in lives of happier ones 

They see the distant shine of suns. 


God knows! Content thee with thy night, 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close, the hours are small: 

Thou sitt’st afar, and hast them all. 


Lose the less joy that doth but blind, 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief: the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 
—A.D.T. Whitney. 


An International Court. 


The International Union of Ethical Socie- 
ties sends out an appeal to thoughtful men 
and women of all nations and of all classes. 
In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘’The Supreme Issue: 
Law versus Anarchy in International Affairs,”’ 
it pleads for an international tribunal. ‘The 
pamphlet, which may be had from the Union’s 
headquarters, 63 South Hill Park, London, 
N.W., England, concludes thus :— 


The rich common life of the nations, which 
demands an International Court, demands in 
reality much more. ‘Truly considered, it 
posits the indivisible trinity, international 
legislature, judicature, and executive—not 
for the purpose of interfering with any 
nation’s domestic life, but to express and 
further the common life of the nations in 
the only rational way known to man. ‘This 
in itself, when it comes—it may well come 
through the development of the scope 
of the Hague Conferences—will immensely 
assist in rescuing humanity from the lawless- 
ness in spirit and in deed which now neces- 
sarily permeates its diplomatic relations. 
Already official international bureaus, com- 
missions, conventions, and conferences have 
been multiplying, and it is only a question 
of time when these will be crystallized into a 
“parliament of man, a federation of the 
world.” ‘The latter part of this quotation 
suggests another most desirable development 
which, owing to the lack of an authoritative 
international tribunal, has been too long 
delayed. Certain countries, situated in one 
and the same part of the world, lead at 
present such an intimate common life that 
it would be natural for them to form a more 
or less closely welded federation. If the 
atmosphere and the conditions of anarchy 
were abolished, this could be readily ac- 
complished and with far-reaching beneficial 
results. Should, however, an attempt be 
made to forge such a bond antecedent to the 
establishment of an authoritative Inter- 
national Court, that bond would prove un- 
reliable, like the present Concert of Europe 
and the existing alliances, and, moreover, 
the peace of the world would certainly not 
be assured, since, for instance, Europe might 
be fighting or preparing to fight against 
other continents if not contra mundum. 
Law is the linchpin of the international as 
of the national wheel. 

Granted all the above, the momentous 
question still remains as to how to transmute 
into fact the admirable end proposed. Now 
this should be made possible through the 
Peace Treaty which will have to conclude 
the present war. Since in reality all countries 
are involved, all countries should be consulted 
as to the terms of peace (for which there are 
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weighty precedents), and since to stop war 
altogether is incomparably the most vital 
object to accomplish, there is no reason why 
the central clause of the Treaty should not 
be the outcome of a universal agreement on 
the point that in future the signatories shall 
refer their serious differences to an interna- 
tional tribunal for judicial settlement. See- 
ing, too, the basic nature of the issue, we 
might rightly ask that the Parliaments, 
rather than the Governments, of the world 
shall appoint the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Conference, and that international 
lawyers, without a vote, should aid them as 
experts. Assuming this as agreed to, the 
next point will be to determine in detail 
the character of the tribunal desired and the 
methods by which it is to be made effective. 
In this delicate matter of elaboration, the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, the three well- 
known international law associations, and the 
American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes might materially aid. 
Thirdly will come the nations’ giving very 
substantial guarantees (say, passing a funda- 
mental law on the subject and carrying out 
certain of its provisions which have been in- 
ternationally agreed upon), not paper ones 
only, in token of their determination to carry 
into effect what the Treaty, by common con- 
sent, provides for. And fourthly will be the 
rapid realization of the long-dreamt-of and 
urgently needed tribunal. 

Provided that the nations are alive to 
the historic opportunity they now have of 
establishing a reign of law in international 
affairs, and provided they fully realize that, if 
they allow this unique opportunity to pass, 
the race for superior armaments and al- 
liances will become more feverish than ever, 
leading to a cycle of terrible mass wars and 
perhaps to the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion, they will be resolutely determined that 
before the Instrument of Peace is signed 
international anarchy shall have received once 
for all its quietus. If ever there was a defi- 
nite opportunity to usher into the world an 
eminently practicable scheme of the very 
highest significance for the well-being and 
progress of mankind, this opportunity is 
here now, and we shall be cursed for genera- 
tions if, becattse of blindness or vacillation, 
we betray the trust imposed on us by the 
ages. In view of the supreme issue at stake— 
the establishment of international law or the 
intensification of international anarchy— 
let all relatively minor demands in regard to 
the Peace Treaty be sunk, or urged only as 
aids toward firmly establishing an authorita- 
tive and effective international tribunal. 

Statesmen and politicians, pacifists and 
militarists, workers and capitalists, men and 
women of all nations, unite in a solid body 
with the object of securing that the end of 
this war shall be truly the end of international 
anarchy! 

Organizations are earnestly requested to 
pass the following resolution, and send it, 
together with a letter in support, to the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, their 
Parliamentary representative, and the Press: 
“That in the opinion of this organization 
it is of supreme importance that the Instru- 
ment of Peace shall be drawn up by an Inter- 
national Conference representative of the 
Parliaments of all nations, and that the 
leading clause of that Instrument be to the 
effect that in future all states shall refer all 
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tribunal for judicial settlement.’’ Individu- 
als are urged to act similarly. "Those who 
haye the public ear—speakers, writers, edi- 
tors—are specially invited to do their utmost 
to popularize the idea, and as soon as prac- 
ticable a monster petition should be sent to 
Parliament praying that action be taken 
along the lines indicated. 


Individuals or Institutions. 


The influences in the past which are iden- 
tified with the decisive steps in the growth 
of exact knowledge, in the development of 
art forms, and in that most vital element 
making for culture—the ennoblement of the 
vernacular,—are identified with individuals, 
not institutions. Dante, Chaucer, Luther, 
are names that mean the emancipation of 
the speech of the common people from the 
embargo which learned societies and universi- 
ties saw fit to lay upon it in the interests of 
a barbarous Latin. It was not the stagnant 
backwaters of the universities, but the great 
streams of camp and court and commerce— 
the main arteries that fed the life of his 
time—that Chaucer’s genius dragged for the 
splendid spoil which he bequeathed to the 
people no less than to the poets of England. 
Two hundred years later, the universities are 
congratulating themselves on the production 
of certain curiosities in the shape of Latin 
plays, and lending their prestige to the lucu- 
brations of Gabriel Harvey on the necessity of 
stretching English verse on the rack of quanti- 
tative metres, the while a man who never as 
student saw the inside of a university was 
writing imperishable poetry, leaving to his 
people an instrument to sound their mystery, 
from its lowest note to the top of its compass. 

The influence of these great individuals— 
so often consciously, or from a deep indif- 
ference, rebels in their several functions,—is 
an immediate and a direct one, wherever it 
is most sustaining, enlightening, and fecund, 
for it is the great individuals, not institutions, 
that are the bearers, as they are the genera- 
tors, of culture. ‘The schools may forward, 
as they may retard, the contact between 
these voices and the organ to which they are 
addressed, the waiting soul of the peoples. 
They cannot in the long run obstruct, as they 
rarely can determine, the moment of fruit- 
ful union between the two. No system of 
education could set itself a higher aim than 
to hasten this union; but the spirit of great 
individuals, and the great human issues of 
whatever kind that breathe through them, 
have a disconcerting way of evading systems 
and institutions devoted to their service and 
perpetuation. They escape, to live unde- 
tected a multitude of intimate lives, to as- 
sume unnumbered shapes, presently to knock 
as strangers, sometimes as enemies, at the 
gates of their reputed sanctuaries, where the 
postures of the officiating hierarch may pro- 
voke their mirth or hostility. The great 
issues live perforce only in the open; only 
there can they meet the variety of temper, 
experience, and of purpose, to serve their 
growth and—what is synonymous—their 
change. This urgency of all organic things 
is unarrested, unarrestable; not so its by- 
product of system and institution, the empty 
vestments which blind hands cling to, when 
already the foot of the wearer is distant 
upon the mountains. With unerring instinct, 
democracy has evolved the means of facilitat- 
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In her train, and in hers alone, have 
come the common schools, whose splendid 
task is to confer the nobility of culture upoy 
anentirenation. Democracy has evolved the 
public library, to the incredulous amazement 
of the visitor from European capitals; it is 
an attempt to put the conclusions of genius 
in every field at the immediate disposal of 
the people, and is one of our ways of meeting 
the anachronisms of our education.— Flor- 
ence V. Keyes, in the Yale Review. 


Literature. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS. By 
John P. Peters, rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
New York. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.50.— 
Dr. Peters, utilizing the latest critical material 
and the latest studies in the religions of Israel’s 
neighbors, has produced a history that holds 
itself with remarkable strictness to the known 
facts and discusses them with fairness and 
clearness. Taking the social history by 
periods, he allows the religious beliefs to pre- 
sent themselves in popular customs and in 
the Old Testament writings; thus every 
fresh development appears as a natural out- 
growth of the situation. The growth of the 
religion is traced from its earliest semi-bar- 
barous stage to its loftiest conceptions. The 
picture of the pre-Canaanite period is given 
in all its crudeness, David’s real character 
is described, every prophet is studied and 
estimated, the Messianic movement is fol- 
lowed through all its phases, and the ideas of 
resurrection and ethical immortality are 
traced to their origins and their full develop- 
ment. Dr. Peters is always distinct and 
straightforward. Perfect unanimity of opin- 
ion in regard to all Old Testament points is 
not to be hoped for; notwithstanding the 
constantly increasing consensus on important 
points, nobody who has followed the history 
of Old Testament criticism will expect any 
two critics to agree in all points. But the 
student will find that Dr. Peters gives his 
reasons for his beliefs and always vigorously. 
Some of his conclusions may call forth op- 
position: he assigns very considerable réle to 
Moses in the foundation of the Hebrew re- 
ligion; he regards Isa. ix. 6 as the work of 
the prophet Isaiah; he holds that the doc- 
trines of resurrection and ethical immor- 
tality were of Jewish origin, though helped 
on by foreign influence; and he places the 
beginnings of a good many Psalms in the 
pre-exilic period. But such questions of 
date need not interfere with the fundamental 
point, namely, a sound estimate of the ethical 
and spiritual ‘power of the Old Testament 
religion, and such an estimate Dr. Peters 
gives. 


Is ConscrgNcE AN Emotion? © Three 
Lectures on Recent Ethical Theories. By 
Hastings Rashdall. Boston: Houghton 


‘Mifflin Company. $1 net.—In three West 


Memorial Lectures, given at Leland Stan- 
ford University, Dr. Rashdall is deeply con- 


cerned to show that conscience is an intel- 


lectual act, and not a mere emotion spon- 
comer evoked by contemplation of a given 


bis only relative, while the moral con- 
must be assured of objectivity 
y. Unless our ultimate moral 
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ing the contact of genius with the general | reason, we are not justified in using them to 
fe 


interpret the meaning of the universe. Only 
if our moral consciousness is the activity of 
that reason, the validity of which is presup- 
posed in all knowledge,—only so can we deter- 
mine the purpose of the ultimate reality, 
and proceed to the faith that the character of 
that reality is love and that immortality 
completes this present stage of life. Dr. Rash- 
dall’s contention, therefore, is that the moral 
consciousness is an intellectual judgment of 
action in relation to an ideal of life. 

It must be said that the discussion lacks 
precision. By intellect Dr. Rashdall does 
not mean the logical understanding; the judg- 
ment in question is apparently not logical, 
but a peculiar kind of judgment accompanied 
by emotion, and the emotion in some cases 
determines the judgment. His ultimate 
intention is clearly that of Kant, the in- 
tention of elevating moral “‘feeling’’ to the 
realm of rational validity for all minds, but 
Rashdall fails to discriminate clearly the 
nature of logical thinking and judgments of 
value. For classification of this whole matter 
we may prefer the luminous expositions of 
Windelband. 


THE SUNDAY-SCcHOOL BUILDING AND ITS 
EourpMENtT. By Herbert Francis Evans. 
University of Chicago Press. 75 cents net.— 
To those who have in charge the construction 
or remodelling of church buildings and parish 
houses the matters here presented are of 
value. The author recognizes the importance 
of a consideration of the religious educational 
and social needs of the children and young 
people of the church. Plans of rooms used 
by departments of large Sunday-schools are 
shown. One sees the growth of ideal from 
the Akron plan, first used when the needs 
of the Sunday-school began to be recognized, 
to a newer idea of efficiency in which the 
class-room is the unit and the person most 
to be considered is the teacher. Due stress 
is placed on the need of beauty in the 
architecture of church buildings, and the 
proper consideration of worship as a supreme 
element in church and Sunday-school life. 
This is the second volume in the University 
of Chicago series on religious education. 


Books for Boys. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company have a 
good list of books for boys this year. Of 
Mr. Piers’s Grannis of the Fifth we have 
already spoken, as representing boy life in 
the successful preparatory school. At the 
other end of the social scale, at least in the 
beginning, is the young hero of Handicapped 
($1.25 net), who starts life in the poorhouse, 
and a little later takes up an ‘additional 
burden in the consciousness that he is a thief. 
The successive steps by which he makes a 
man of himself, and the turns of fortune by 
which he has the chance to win the confidence 
and respect of his fellow-citizens, are told 
with simple directness. The reader’s sym- 
pathy is continually with Paul, even when 
things look darkest for him. 

The Young Sharpshooter at Antietam is 
the second book in Everett T. Tomlinson’s 
series of Civil War Stories. Tales of war- 
fare never appealed with more realistic force 
to impressionable boys than now, when 
fiction seems tame in the face of pressing 
reality. Noel, the young sharpshooter, is 
active in the events that accompanied Lee’s 
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first attempt to invade the North. The 
taking of WHarper’s Ferry by Stonewall 
Jackson and the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam are central episodes of the 
story, and Noel’s personal experiences have 
this historic background. Mr. ‘Tomlinson 
has written so long and so well for boys that © 
his name carries its own assurance of merit. 
($1.35 net.) 

L. Worthington Green’s story of The Boy 
Fugitives in Mexico has a timely interest 
not entirely obscured by the European war. 
The period is that of the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1911. The author has been 
a prospector and miner in Mexico, and when 
he writes of rebel raids, of dizzy mountain- 
climbing, or of narrow escapes in travel, he 
knows what he is talking about and gives 
the adventures their proper setting. ($1.25 
net.) 

A genuine Indian story, On the Warpath, 
is by James Willard Schultz, whose life among 
the Indians, as the husband of an Indian, 
has given him accurate knowledge of their 
ways and traditions. Many of the incidents 
show the sterner side of tribal life and cus- 
toms. Pitamakin, the young hero, becomes 
the boy chief of his tribe, and the deeds by 
which he won this honor evince his courage 
and endurance. ($1.25 net.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Bed-time Bible Stories for Little Children 
is an attempt to tell the familiar Bible 
stories in a form that shall make them in- 
teresting and comprehensible to the youngest 
children. Gertrude Smith has long beena 
favorite writer for the little ones, and she 
tells the tales with simple reverence, interest- 
ing small readers in the book-children, and 
providing a natural background. The book 
is illustrated with engravings in colors. It 
is published by the Henry Altemus Company 
for 50 cents net. 


The Pilgrim Press issue attractive books 
in a form that makes them especially ap- 
propriate for holiday purposes, but which 
also contain words of healing or cheer that 
are good for all the year round. Margaret 
Slattery’s He Took It Upon Himself, for 
instance, has the spirit of helpfulness and 
the direct call to a realization of individual 
responsibility that makes it seem like a 
personal message.. (60 cents net.) Wilfred 
T. Grenfell’s The Prize of Life is an effective 
example of the earnest thought and reasoning 
which has been translated before the eyes 
of all of us into steady will and loving service. 
Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dr. Henry Church- 
ill King, and Rev. Raymond Calkins are 
represented in a series of sermons or earnest 
talks, that come in envelopes ready for 
mailing. Dr. Vernon’s is called The Loving 
Father, Dr. King writes about Growth, 
and the subject taken by Mr. Calkins is 
Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled. In A Little 
Book for Every Day, Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 
provides thirty-one short collections that 
might serve for a private religious service 
each morning, with a short selection from 
the Bible, a word of prayer or deeply re- 
ligious thought, and a poem, sometimes 
short, sometimes long, but all illustrative of 
the central idea emphasized. A few blank 
pages at the end give the chance for adding 
favorite passages or poems. 
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The Nome, 
A Little Pessimist. 


The sad little princess sat by the sea. 
“ Alas,” she sighed, “and alackaday!” 
And she rested her book upon her knee, 
And her eyes gazed dreamily far away. 


“All of my fairy tales end the same,— 

They lived and they loved, and then they died,— 
The wicked enchanter’s always to blame: 

Oh for something quite new!” she cried. 


“I’m sick of my dolls with their china eyes, 
I’m sick of reading of giants and things, 
I’m tired to death of candies and pies, 
T hate my crown and my golden rings.” 


And then her nurse felt of the royal head, 
Looked at her tongue in a knowing way: 
“Your Highness had better come home to bed: 
You’ve eaten too many plum tarts to-day.” 
.—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Rosabel. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


Bess had been saving up for Rosabel for a 
long time. 

The doll had been dimpling several months 
from the window of the village variety store. 
At first Bess had regarded her as utterly 
unattainable, for fastened to her little white 
cheese-cloth garment had been the price tag, 
“$150.” It was not until after the holidays, 
when this mark had been changed to “75c.,”’ 
that Bess ventured to give her the name of 
Rosabel and to dream dreams of some day 
cuddling in her arms that fairy-like creature, 
who was the possessor not only of a radiant 
smile which displayed three teeth, but also 
of golden-brown eyelashes and a wig of 
curly golden hair. Just once Bess ventured 
into the store. 

“Does she shut her eyes?’”’ she asked 
timidly. 

“What?” said the storekeeper. 

“Does Rosabel—I mean, does the doll in 
the window shut her eyes?” 

“Certainly she does,’ the storekeeper 
returned, and obligingly produced the young 
lady in question and placed her for one 
moment in Bess’s blissful arms. The golden- 
brown lashes drooped at once over the violet 
eyes. 

“She’s beautiful!’ Bess said, with a 
deep-drawn breath. ‘Thank you!’ She 
. went out of the store and back to the little 

brown house where she lived, to count again, 
-as she had fifty times before, her little hoard 
of pennies which grew so slowly. Once she 
had a windfall in the shape of a bright new 
quarter from a liberal uncle, and occasionally 
when mother found a gold-looking penny in 
her own purse it had been added to Bess’s 
little bank. Perhaps mother had found out 
in some way her little girl’s longing for 
“Rosabel,”’ though Bess thought she had 
kept the secret pretty well hidden. 

It was when the hoard had reached the 
encouraging amount of sixty-five cents that 
her little brother Tom had the misfortune 
to lose his new rubber ball, and sobs loud 
and deep rent the air. 

“Why weren’t you more careful?” his 
father asked. ‘‘That ball cost ten cents, 
and it’s the second one you’ve lost.” 

He was a kindly, thin-faced man with a 
tired look in his light blue eyes. ‘Times had 
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been hard that winter, but he loved his boy 
and girl with all his kind heart, and so did 
their mother. Something in his face as he 
listened to the wails of his small son, as well 
as the grief in the little boy’s face, made Bess 
very sober. A moment more, and father 
would be replacing the lost ball, and he 
needed so many things for himself, she 
thought seriously. 

“Come here, brother,’ she whispered, 
“sister has something for you.’’ Up in her 
own little room she led him solemnly to her 
tin bank and shook out the coins with a 
very, very grave look on her little face. A 
nickel and five pennies were at last counted 
out. ‘To get you another ball, brother,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and please, please, don’t let this 
one get lost!” Then, with his delighted 
moist kisses on her cheek, she was left to 
count over her lessened hoard. Well, Rosa- 
bel would be all the dearer when she was 
finally won! 

Daily trips past the store showed Rosabel 
still standing with the unchanging sweet 
smile on her face. At last Bess lacked only 
a nickel of the needed sum. ‘Then came 
mother’s birthday, and a dime was shaken 
from the bank to buy a gift for her. Bess 
came out of the variety store with a paper 
containing a handkerchief for mother, and 
she lingered a moment to whisper to Rosabel 
through the window, ‘‘Some day, darling, 
I’m coming for you. Ill have the money 
before so awfully long,’’ when Miss Gray, 
her Sunday-school teacher, came quietly be- 
hind her. Bess started slightly, but the 
teacher merely patted her cheek and gave 
no sign of having overheard. 

Another month and the full sum was 
waiting in Bess’s little bank. Mother had 
been told, and was all enthusiasm over 
Bess’s coming joy. 

“On your way to the store, dear, won’t 
you stop at the Hall and leave this bundle 
of little clothes you and brother have out- 
grown? ‘They’re getting things together for 
the Belgian sufferers, you know. Oh, I 
wish we could send twice as much—poor 
little starving, freezing things!” 

Bess’s face was painfully sober as she 
waited in the Hall. One of the ladies was 
telling something she had read that morning 
of the agonizing need in far-off Belgium. 
“And the little helpless, fatherless children!”’ 
she was saying. ‘“‘Suppose we put this picture 
in the window. It ought to make people 
give all they can! ‘Think of it—if our children 
were in such need!” 

Very, very soberly Bess looked at the 
picture of the gaunt, old-faced little child 
and her hollow-eyed mother. She had 
heard her father and mother say so much 
about the suffering in far-off Belgium. Sud- 
denly it seemed wrong to her to be taking 
her seventy-five cents to the variety store 
to buy Rosabel! Her face flushed scarlet 
with the pang of the thought. ‘Then, with 
an effort that left her trembling, she dropped 
her little hoard of coins on the table. ‘‘It’s 
—it’s for the Belgians!’’ she said. 

“Why, you blessed child,” one of the 
women answered, putting out a hand to 
detain her, but Bess had fled. On she hurried 
to the variety store window to take one long, 
lingering look at Rosabel, and—suddenly her 
heart beat so fast she felt almost suffocated. 
Rosabel was gone! 

Half an hour later, with red eyes that she 
hoped would not be noticed, she went home. 
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“Dearie,” her mother greeted her, “a 
package came for you while you were gone, 
and this note—I think it is from Miss Gray.” 
e Lhis is what the note said:— 

“ My dear little girl,—Your birthday slipped 
by while I was away, and I am sending you a 
belated gift. I know you will love her, and 
that she will love her new mother!” 

With hands that trembled Bess opened 
the big parcel, and—there lay Rosabel, 
her pretty parted lips seeming to smile with 
especial joy into her face. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” That was all Bess could 
say; but it was a pity that Miss Gray was 
not there to see her eyes! 


Aunt Paulina’s Nose. 


One day, when Cecilia Barrett went to 
eat dinner with her grandmother, she talked 
a great deal about a little sachet she had 
lost. 

“Tt was a lovely perfume, grandmother,” 
she said, ‘‘and the dearest little blue silk 
case,—a kind of a pale blue,—just lovely. 
But,”’ she shook her head slowly, ‘‘I know 
well enough where itis. Can I have another 
piece of pie, grandmother? We never have 
this kind. I know well enough Ruth Pet- 
tingill’s—well, I’ll say found it; for she smells 
just like it, and you can’t deceive my nose.”’ 

Grandfather laughed as he pushed back 
his chair. ‘‘ Please excuse me, Calista,’’ he 
said; “‘but don’t let Cecilia go until you’ve 
told her about her great-great-aunt Paulina’s 
nose. She may have inherited it.’’ 

“Grandfather loves to make fun,” sighed 
Cecilia, as he went out; and grandmother 
began to gather up the forks and spoons 
and put them into the pitcher of hot water. 

“Your great-great-aunt Paulina,’ she 
said,—‘‘please hand your grandfather’s cup 
and saucer, Cely,—was your grandfather’s 
aunt. You may have seen her picture in 
some old album, but she died before you were 
born. She was always discovering some 
wonderful thing that never was except in 
her imagination.” 

The little girl at the end of the table grew 
a trifle pinker than before; but grandmother 
wiped a spoon composedly, and went on 
without looking at her. 

“One winter her brother Ezra took in a 
poor, friendless boy from the State Reform 
School. The boy’s name was Henry. Uncle 
Ezra and his wife were kind to him, and he 
lived with them for years, and made a good 
man; but that first winter Uncle Ezra and 
Aunt Caroline were both called away sud- 
denly one day, and Aunt Paulina went to 
keep house. The next day she came over 
here and began to talk about Henry. ‘He’d 
cleaned out the doughnut pot before I got 
there,’ she said, ‘and I can’t find out what 
he’s done with ’em, either. He can’t have 
eaten ’em all, for Caroline always makes a 
potful.’ We asked her how she knew there 
were any, and she said she smelled them. 
‘Just made,’ says she, ‘when I got there. 
Ezra and Caroline hadn’t been gone an hour, 
and she must have fried them the last thing. 
I know doughnuts when I smell ’em,’ she 
said. 

“She stayed there a week, and she hunted 
for those doughnuts all the time. Henry 
was a timid boy, used to a very strict rule, 
and to being found fault with; and he was so 
afraid of her he wouldn’t go into the house if 
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es, _ Dicky Dooley standing at his side. 
— was lame and wore iron braces on his leg, 
but for all that he was a cheerful little fellow 
and always had a smile for every one. 


~. 


he could help it. He ate scarcely anything, 
and that made her feel still surer that he had 
a hoard of doughnuts hidden away. He 
thought she was crazy, she talked so much 
to him about eating on the sly, and confess- 
ing his sins, and we were afraid he would 
tun away; but Uncle Ezra and Aunt Caroline 
came home at the end of the week, and then 
Aunt Paulina went home, but not until she 
had found out about the doughnuts.” 

“Did the boy take them?” Cecilia had 
finished the pie, and was listening eagerly. 

Grandmother laughed softly as she settled 
the spoons in the holder. ‘‘There were not 
any to take. Aunt Caroline had put the 
pot of doughnut fat on to heat when the 
message came that her brother was sick, and 
she put it away again without making the 
doughnuts.” 

“She did smell them, then,” said Cecilia: 
“She had a pretty good nose, after all.” —_ 

“She smelt a little fat,” replied grand- 
mother, gravely. “But, as Uncle Ezra 
said, an eggshell in your dooryard doesn’t 
prove that one of your hens has hatched a 
big flock of chickens and that your next-door 
neighbor has stolen them all. Now, I don’t 
know anything about Ruth Pettingill’s 
sachet; but, if you will look in the little 
upper left-hand drawer in your grandfather’s 
desk, you will find yours. I picked it up on 
the floor after you had gone home Saturday.” 

“T’m very glad to get it again,” Cecilia 
said slowly, a minute or two later, her nose 
buried in the sachet. She seated herself on 
the sofa, and watched her grandmother. 
“‘Grandmother,’’ she said presently, ‘‘are 
you going to say, ‘Now you see’?”’ 

“No.” Grandmother smiled. “If you 
can’t see and remember for yourself, it isn’t 
much use to do it for you.’”—Sunday School 
Visitor. 


A Coasting Lesson. 


Bobby had been coasting down hill all the 
afternoon. It had been great fun, for the 
snow was hard and smooth. But the sun 
was going to bed behind the hills, and it 
would soon be time to stop. 

_ As the boys started up the hill for one more 
coast, Bobby said: ‘‘I wish some one would 
invent a way to coast up hill. I am so tired 
my legs are ready to drop off, and this old 
sled gets heavier every minute.” 

Just then the tinkle of sleigh-bells was 
heard; a two-horse cutter was nearing them, 
on its way up the hill. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Tom, ‘Now we can 
catch a hitch and make the horses pull us 


up,” and running after the sleigh he fastened 


the rope of his sled to the runners and jumped 
on. 
Now Bobby was such a little laddie, and 
his legs were so short and fat, that when he 
ran after the sleigh his feet got all mixed up 
and he went tumbling head over heels into 
a snow-drift by the road. By the time he 
had scrambled to his feet and rubbed the 
snow out of his eyes, the sleigh was half-way 
up the hill. Then Bobby sat down on his 
sled and started to cry. ‘The first big tear 
had hardly rolled down his cheek when he 
heard his name called, and, looking up, saw 
Dicky 


_. “My, but you got a fine snow bath, all 
a wee | 
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right!” said Dicky, grinning cheerfully. 
“You looked too funny for anything stand- 
ing on your head in that drift, with your feet 
kicking around in the air like a windmill.” 

Bobby was rather ashamed to be caught 
crying, so he jumped up and was soon smil- 
ing in spite of himself. 

“Tl race you to the top of the hill,” he 
said, grabbing his rope and starting off. 

Dicky was so lame that at best he could 


only hobble along slowly, but he shouted a} 


cheery “‘all right,” and set out at his best 
pace. 

“This sled pulls as though it was loaded 
down with bricks,’’ grumbled Bobby, after 
they had gone on without saying anything 
for several minutes. As he did not get any 
answer he looked back. Dicky was sitting 
on his own sled, resting his head on his 
hands. Bobby was just going to shout to 
him to hurry up, when a voice seemed to 
whisper in his ear, ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, a great big boy like you, whining 
and complaining, when Dicky never grumbles, 
although he is so tired he can’t walk a step 
farther.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Bobby to 
himself, and just then a bright idea popped 
into his mind. Running down the hill he 
grabbed the rope of Dicky’s sled, and before 
that astonished youngster knew what was 
happening he was being pulled along up the 
hill at a great rate. He shouted and yelled 
at Bobby to stop, but it was of no use. The 
louder he yelled, the faster Bobby went. 

Now as Bobby went trudging up the hill, 
a most wonderful thing happened. The 
sled, instead of becoming heavier, as you 
would sttppose it would with a boy on it, 
seemed to become lighter and lighter. He 
forgot all about being tired; and as for being 
cross or grumpy—well, if you could have 
watched him, you would have thought he 
was just the happiest boy in all the world. 

“T always thought it was hard work to 
climb this hill,” he said when they reached 
the top, “but it seemed as easy as falling off 
a log this time.” 

“Sure it was,’’ said the same quiet little 
voice again. ‘“‘If a boy lives on Grumble 
Corner of Crosspatch Town, everything he 
does seems hard.”—Howard T. Knapp, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Little Boys and Little Sheep. 


Joe came home with his clothes, and even 
his little curls, all wringing wet. ‘‘ Just knew 
the ice wasn’t strong ’nough,” he grumbled. 

“Then why did you slide?’’ asked auntie. 

“Cause all the other boys did,’’ said Joe. 
“So I had to, or they’d laugh.” 

His aunt gave him dry clothes, set him 
down behind the stove, and made him drink 
hot ginger tea. Then she told him a story: 

‘‘When I was a little girl, Joe, my father 
had a great flock of sheep. They were queer 
things. Where one went, all the rest fol- 
lowed. One day a big ram found a gap in 
the fence, and he thought it would be fun 
to see what was in the other field. So in 
he jumped, without looking where he was 
going, and down he tumbled to the bottom 
of an old dry well where father used to throw 
stones and rubbish. The next sheep never 
stopped to see what had become of him, 
but jumped right after, and the next, and 
the next, although father tried to drive them 
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back, and Watch, the old sheep-dog, barked 
his very loudest. But they just kept on 
jumping and jumping, till the well was full. 
Then father had to pull them out as best 
he could, and the sheep at the bottom of the 
well were almost smothered to death.” 

“My, what silly fellows!’ exclaimed Joe. 
Then he looked up at his aunt, and laughed. — 
Youth's Companion. 


Sound Sleeper. 


A recent traveller in Central Africa gives 
several instances of the capacity for sleep 
developed by his Arab servants. He men- 
tions one of these men as being undisturbed 
by the discharge of firearms within two feet 
of his head. Another is described as fol- 
lows :-— 

“Salam, our Arab boy, sleeps more soundly 
than any one else I have ever come across. 
It is a task of no ordinary magnitude to wake 
him. He tells a story in regard to himself to 
the effect that one night, when he was travel- 
ling with an Arab in North Africa, he had to 
sleep with their donkey tethered to his leg, 
to keep it from running away. When he 
woke in the morning, he found that the don- 
key had wandered away to a considerable 
distance, and had dragged him along. Judg- 
ing from our own experience of his sleeping 
powers, we do not think the story incredible.” 


A Boy’s Diplomacy. 

Carl, a youngster of ten summers, had 
been put to bed immediately after luncheon, 
and had been told that he must remain there 
all afternoon, doing penance for a misde- 
meanor. He is very fond of having his 
mother read to him when he is an exile of this 
sort, but he hesitated to ask his mother to 
lessen the punishment by reading to him. 

Finally, he called an older sister into the 
room, and prevailed upon her to carry a card 
to their mother. On the card was written :— 


Master Carl Biank 
At Home 
Wednesday, A pril eighth, three to six. 
Mrs. Blank will Read. 
—Presbyterian. 


A tiny traveller, looking from a car-window 
at a foaming waterfall, called out: “O 
Mother! See the soda-water running down 
the mountain !’”"—Youth’s Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. . 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. . 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ae 5g 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Mrs. George a ih Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


For Unitarians the centre of interest and 
sympathy in Europe shifts for the time 
to Hungary, whose easternmost province, 
Transylvania, the home of the one hundred 
or more Unitarian churches which have 
lived through the storms and vicissitudes of 
nearly four centuries, is now threatened 
with an invasion by the armies of Russia 
and Roumania, and a possible incorporation 
into the latter kingdom, if its arms should be 
victorious. "The danger is increased by the 
fact that there is a Roumanian population 
of over a million in Transylvania, which may 
welcome the invaders and seek annexation 
to the Roumanian kingdom. Against this 
the 700,000 Magyars, or Szeklers, will wage 
a strenuous conflict. What its outcome will 
be no one can foretell, but unless diverted 
or defeated the hostile armies will devastate 
the little country and its people, as has 
been its lot so often before in history. The 
Unitarians of Transylvania consist ninety 
per cent. of peasantry. ‘They are a sturdy, 
fighting race, proud of their Szekler race 
and loyal to the Hungarian crown. A trans- 
fer to Roumanian sovereignty would be 
disastrous to their higher welfare as a people 
and a body of churches. 

We pray that all this may be an idle 
surmise and fear. It is fit, however, to 
call the attention of our American Uni- 
tarians to the impending danger of their co- 
religionists, with whom our relations for the 
past thirty years have been increasingly 
close and friendly. We may yet be called 
upon to render them brotherly sympathy 
and service in their hour of need. 

In this connection a letter recently received 
from the honored head of the Hungarian 
Unitarian churches, Bishop Ferencz, will be 
read with interest :— 
: “JT have received your kind letter dated 

the 13th of October. Indeed, I cannot 
properly express to you how much pleasure 
you gave me by sending me these few lines. 

“This disastrous European war no doubt 
fills us with great anxiety. Powerful nations 
came upon us, and, what is the most painful 
to us, England is one among them. We 
cannot understand how she, along with 
France, could support Russia, defending in 
this way the murderous Servia as well. 
But we have a never-failing trust in the 
strength of our country and that of our 
heroic ally, and above all in our God, who 
holds in his mighty hand the moral order 
of the world, and never lets it be disturbed 
by any one. We are conscious of the heavy 
sacrifices we have to make, in money as well 
as in tears and in blood, but we cherish the 
strong hope of a successful, victorious, and 
near end of the war. Many thanks for your 
warm and sympathetic lines. 

“You may think how much we are affected 
and even hindered by this war in the work 
done for the progress of our church. Espe- 
cially concerning our schools we are in great 
trouble, for the able of our professors and 
school-teachers have all gone to fight on the 
battlefield. We can hardly supply the 
absentees and for this reason our children 
are without a teacher in many places. The 
buildings of our beautiful College are oc- 
cupied by wounded soldiers as an infirmary. 
We could rent, but at very much expense, 
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a place"for our school-boys to lodge and to 
study. But why should I complain any 
longer? We must bear that which is put 
upon our shoulders, and, having trust in God, 
must do everything for our church we can 
under the present circumstances. 

“JT do not know whether my letter will 
reach you, and, if it does, when. 

“Sending you again my grateful thanks for 
your warm and sympathetic lines, and 
assuring you that no war in the world can 
lessen or extinguish that deep-felt honor and 
brotherly love we feel in our hearts toward 
you and our American fellow-believers, 

Affectionately yours, 
JosEPH FERENCz, 
Bishop of the Hungarian Unitarian Churches.” 


The New York Letter. 


The Lenox Avenue Church in each monthly 
calendar sets forth its purpose in this clear 
statement: ‘‘It is the purpose of this church 
to emphasize simplicity, directness, and the 
responsibility of each individual; to sub- 
ordinate symbol, and to keep truth free 
from incumbrances. To this end its form 
of worship is completely congregational, its 
form of government is strictly democratic, 
and its doctrine entirely unfettered.’ It 
may be safely conjectured that this church 
lives up to its high purpose, which begins 
with emphasizing simplicity, directness, and 
the responsibility of each individual. For 
Dr. Wright’s message is chiefly to people 
who take enjoyment in thinking,—who are 
not attracted by symbols, but who would 
have 

“The Veritas which lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath.”’ 


Dr. Wright’s sermon topics for this month 
are: ‘‘The New Radicalism in Religion”’; 
‘‘Verhaeren, Social Stock-taking’’; ‘‘ Studies 
in Definition: Faith’; “Religion and Cult- 
ure’’; “‘God’s Athlete: Epictetus.” 

The church is repeating the experiment 
made last year of opening the vestry once a 
week to the young men and women of the 
neighborhood for dancing. A teacher is 
engaged for every meeting, and members 
of the church act as chaperones. ‘This is 
a form of social service that is much needed 
in crowded localities. 

The Men’s Club of the church, which meets 
regularly once a month, at its January 
meeting is to discuss a subject suggested 
by Dr. Wright’s recent sermon ‘‘Good 
Business.” If this discussion should take 
the form of ‘‘Good Business in Church 
Management,” many churches would be 
glad to hear about it. 

At the Sunday-school Christmas service 
the children sang the beautiful Christmas 
song written by Mrs. Wright for their 
service three years ago, and which was 
peculiarly appropriate at this Christmas- 
time, as shown in the closing stanza,— 


“Awake, awake, ye Nations! 
Be pitiful, be brave; 
The people standeth hungry 
And ye are strong to save. 

Give back to them the Prince of Peace 
Whom now they mourn as dead; 
With hope and joy and courage, then, 

The people may be fed.” 


The Women’s Alliance of this church has a ' 
thoughtful and well-formulated programme 
for the year built upon the idea of ‘“‘The 
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Beautiful,” as found in the city, the church, 
the home, the body, the world—in music, 
in literature, and in life. Well-chosen 
quotations accompany each subject, thus 
giving to the programme itself the charm 
of being readable. The quotation from 
Charles Rann Kennedy is impressive as 
an idealist’s description of ‘‘The Church 
Beautiful,’’— 

“The terrible spans and arches of it are 
the joined hands of comrades; and up in 
the heights and spaces there are inscribed 
the numberless musings of all the dreamers 
of the world.” 

At the Church of the Messiah the congre- 
gations have shown a decided increase in 
numbers, the attendance reaching 800 on 
December 20, when Mr. Holmes preached 
the second of two sermons on “Jesus or 
Nietzsche: a Christmas Challenge.’ The 
attendance promises to be at least equally 
large at the course of sermons by Mr. Holmes 
on the general subject of ‘‘Force versus 
Non-resistance,’’ the topics of which have 
already been announced in the Register. 

At the close of each service during the 
continuance of the series a discussion class 
will be held in the Church House, under 
the leadership of Mr. Holmes. 

In announcing this series as having grown 
out of the problem presented to us in the 
spectacle of the nations now engaged in a 
“sheer brute struggle for survival,” Mr. 
Holmes says: ‘‘ Does this catastrophe prove 
that the flesh is still supreme, or may we 
still place reliance on the power of the spirit? 
Is the time finally come when we must 
openly put our trust in ‘chariots because 
they are many and horsemen because they 
are strong,’ or may we still have confidence 
in God alone? Is Bernhardi’s doctrine 
that ‘feebleness is the unpardonable sin’ 
now established, or may we still believe 
with Jesus that ‘the meek shall inherit the 
earth’? Where is security to be found these 
days? What leader is justified by con- 
temporary events? In what way of life 
may we hope to walk to security, happiness, 
and peace?” 

A New Year’s union service of the Uni- 
tarian churches in greater New York was 
held in the Church of the Messiah on Sunday 
evening, December 27, in which each minister 
had a part. The two addresses were given 
by Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Lathrop. With 
this exception the Sunday evenings here 
have been devoted to a public conference 
in the Church House, usually on questions 
of philanthropy. On December 20 Mrs. 
Sarah Dawson, Mr. Owen Lovejoy, and Mr. 
Holmes spoke on ‘‘The Report of the State 
Commission on the Relief of Widowed 
Mothers.” On January 3 Mr. Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, spoke 
on ‘‘Helping the Needy.” Mr. Holmes, 
together with the Benevolent and Social 
Service Committees of the church, is devoting 
much time and energy to the practical 
solution of the problem of the unemployed. 
Through their agency many needy persons 
have been put in the way of finding work. 

To-night, Friday, the annual reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Holmes is given under the 
auspices of the Friday Night Social Club 
and the Messiah Branch Alliance. One 
thousand people are included in the invita- 
tions. We can well predict that the occasion 
will be a happy one, heartening to the 
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minister and to his devoted band of co- 
workers. 

~The Committee of Mercy sends out 
a booklet, ‘‘An Appeal for the Innocent 
Victims of the War.” ‘This Committee, 
of which Senator Elihu Root is president 
and August Belmont treasurer, has the 
official endorsement of President Wilson 
and other high officials both in this country 
and abroad. Its policy is ‘‘to do nothing 
which could directly or indirectly aid the 
financial resources of the combatants. 
It only aims at relieving without delay 
hunger and destitution among the women 
and children. ... American citizens are in- 
vited to subscribe directly and also to or- 
ganize entertainments to assist the helpless 
innocent victims.” 

The New York Peace Society on January 7 
sent to President Wilson a letter setting 
forth its views on national defence and 
armaments, and supporting the President’s 
view that “in the future, as in the past, 
we shall maintain a powerful navy as our 
natural means of defence, but never for 
aggression;...that the army and navy 
shall be kept in a high state of efficiency, 
and that we shall make our moral insurance 
against war ‘very definite, certain, and 
adequate.’” 

This letter was signed by the Executive 
Committee, presenting a list of truly notable 
names. Among these names, it will interest 
the readers of this paper to know, were 
those of five Unitarians. 

News flies fast—and especially news of 
‘Billy Sunday, who is now pouring fiery 
words upon the heads of “well-fed and self- 
satisfied Philadelphians,” incidentally de- 
livering a shot at “corrupt and God-defying 
New York.” The Unitarian ministers of 
Philadelphia are preparing to abate the 
fever of Billy Sunday-ism by holding a 
series of meetings through the weeks of 
his stay there. Rev. William L. Sullivan 
of All Souls’, New York, is to go down as 
a Billings Lecturer, and together with Mr. 
St. John will speak every evening next week 
in the First Church. Thousands of people 
will go each night to hear Billy Sunday. 
A few hundred will go to the First Church; 
but those few hundred will go away moved 
and uplifted by the forceful yet sane and 
dignified eloquence of men who would 
persuade by reason rather than by harangue, 
and who would compel men to righteousness 
by love rather than by fear. Who can say 
that this is not the better way? UL. Cc. H. 


Billy A. Sunday in Worcester, Mass. 


The Worcester Association of Unitarian 
Ministers at a special meeting has unani- 
mously expressed its emphatic disapproval of 
such a religious campaign as Billy Sunday 
conducts. 

At a meeting of the Worcester Ministerial 
Association, composed of ministers of various 
denominations, plans favorable to having 
Rey. Billy A. Sunday come to Worcester and 
conduct a religious campaign at a later date 

“were discussed. The Baptist ministers were 
said to be favorable, and the co-operation of 
the Congregational and Methodist denomina- 
tions were wanted in the plan to give the 


rk, proposed religious movement further impetus. 


Bo sane Unitarian Ministers Association passed 
“this motion: 
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“The Worcester Association, made up of 


the Unitarian ministers of this city and 
county of Worcester, in answer to the request 
of the Ministerial Association of Worcester 
as to the advisability of inviting Rev. William 
A. Sunday to conduct a religious campaign 
in the city, would express its emphatic and 
unanimous disapprobation of such a plan. 

“Mr. Sunday’s ideas of religion are so 
crude, irrational and revolting to the thought- 
ful, and his treatment of sacred things is so 
irreverent and profane, his methods so 
lacking in dignity and sobriety, his speech 
so vulgar and intemperate, that in our 
deliberate opinion his coming to Worcester 
would be an insult to our common intelligence, 
and a calamity to the cause of a spiritual 
religion.” 

Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., pastor of 
South Unitarian Memorial Church, inter- 
viewed by a reporter of the Worcester Tele- 
gram, gave out this statement :— 

“T have no desire to add anything to the 
above resolution. In answer to the Tele- 
gram’s direct question I will say that I 
am opposed to any minister who cares more 
for certain theological doctrines than for the 
Christ-like spirit of good will. I do not 
stand for a revival of sectarian hatred among 
us. Not kindness and brotherly love, but 
hell is his constant doctrine and especially 
Unitarians are gloatingly sent to the pit. 
Hell was his constant theme in Scranton, 
Erie, Pittsburgh, and Colorado Springs. It is 
the same in Philadelphia. 

‘Tf you desire any proof as to Mr. Sunday’s 
vulgarity, profanity, and crudeness, I refer 
you to the daily papers,’’ and Mr. Beane 
indicated certain passages. 

“What Worcester needs,’ Mr. Beane 
added, “‘is a revival of the religion of Jesus 
of Nazareth. One who has been really 
touched by the parables of Jesus, by his 
Golden Rule, his Sermon on the Mount, his 
Lord’s Prayer and his Beatitudes, never can 
listen with respect to Mr. Sunday.” 


Anitarian Cemperance Society. 
How Has Prohibition Worked? 


From SWANSBORO, N.C. 


Diligent inquiry into the working of the 
local option and prohibition laws in the 
State of North Carolina reveals a very en- 
couraging condition of things. I have in- 
quired of merchants, doctors, and others, 
and without exception they say it has been 
a blessing to the people. The laws have 
been successfully enforced, and the good 
effects have been seen in the better habits 
of the people,—more thrift and industry, less 
need of the lock-up and the policeman. 

A physician who has lived in the Swans- 
boro community for thirty years said that he 
had lived under both régimes, and knew 
whereof he spoke. In answer to my question 
as to whether local option had been success- 
ful, he said: ‘‘Local option been a success? 
I should say it has made the biggest differ- 
ence in the world. When we had open 
saloons in Swansboro I was deputy-sheriff, 
and every Saturday, and sometimes other 
days, I would have to make a dozen arrests 
for drunkenness and rowdyism. Now you 
see what itis. There is very little drunken- 
ness and almost no arrests.” 
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The opinion that prohibition has been a 
success varies, as might be expected, from 
a mild assent that conditions are better to 
a most pronounced assertion of its good 
effects, but no one expressed the belief that 
no good had been accomplished. 

What is true of Swansboro is true in dif- 
ferent degrees throughout the State. Pro- 
hibition is upheld by the leading papers of 
the State. I do not know of any paper that 
takes an opposite view. ‘The spirit of the 
age seems to be against the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 

That does not mean that the laws are not 
violated in the State of North Carolina. 
They are violated sometimes, and some 
people get drunk. All laws are more or 
less violated, but we would not have them 
stricken from our statute books on that 
account. From my own personal observa- 
tion I would say that prohibition in this 
State is successful. 

‘ Joun L. Rosrnson. 


From Farco, N.D. 


I can say generally that the prohibition 
law has worked successfully and beneficially 
in North Dakota. It has been not only a 
help to good order in society, but it has been 
a business help to the community. I re- 
member when it first went into effect that in 
Fargo, where I live, a good many business 
men thought that it would cause serious 
injury to the business interests of the city. 
All these fears have been found to be false. 
Property which was formerly used for saloon 
purposes is now used for legitimate business 
purposes. The town is prosperous, and we 
are quite free from the evils of intemperance. 
The law has steadily grown in popularity 
since it went into effect. Means of enforcing 
it have been devised, and it is now as well 
enforced as any criminal statute. If the 
subject were to be submitted to a vote in 
North Dakota to-day, prohibition would get 
the vote of 90 per cent. of our people. The 
conviction that the saloon is a pernicious 
institution has steadily grown. This is true 
not only in North Dakota, but all over the 
West. 

CHARLES F. AMIDON. 


From ATLANTA, GA. 


Two sources of information are available 
for a reply. First, and really the only re- 
liable source, are court records, commercial 
reports, and the verified lists of ‘‘near beer”’ 
saloons, locker clubs, etce., that remain as 
permitted substitutes for the old open 
saloon; and second, and little to be de- 
pended on, are the opinions of business men, 
ministers, anti-saloon league representatives, 
hearsay estimates of liquor shipments from 
over-the-border firms, and even the opinion 
of court officials. 

In Atlanta the results 7m the police court 
show a decrease of 50 per cent. in arrests for 
disorderly conduct and drunkenness. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta gives an 
increase of bank clearings in 1913 over the 
year previous to the passage of the prohibi- 
tion law as 300 per cent. Increase in city 
assessment in the same time, 100 per cent. 
Increase in postal receipts, 94 per cent. ‘The 
percentage increase in population since 1907 
is 40. Atlanta’s experience is in some re- 
spects typical of the way’ the law has worked 
all over the State. One exception to this is 
the city of Savannah. Increase of arrests 
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have increased with the population in about 
an exact ratio in that city. 

A general consideration of facts and opin- 
ions lead to the conclusion that the law has 
helped the State. It is not obeyed fully 
anywhere. In Atlanta there is an honest 
effort to enforce the law. In Savannah there 
has never been any effort whatever to make 
it effective. ‘Those who have their fingers on 
the pulse of affairs say that it is better to 
have had the law only partially effective than 
not to have had it at all. The general opin- 
ion is that the law is more effective than the 
local option law has been. Still others, not 
optimistic over results from year to year, be- 
lieve in prohibition as the only attitude 
toward any evil. The sentiment is, give 
whiskey no quarter. Do not segregate vice, 
do not license liquor or permit its manufact- 
ure. The people of Georgia are satisfied 
that they have done the right thing, even 
though the State is not as far advanced as 
its laws on the liquor question. If the vote 
were to be taken again, the State would very 
probably go dry as before. 

(Rev.) J. Wave ConxKLING. 


The Alfiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in Boston, Jan. 8, 1915, the 
president, four vice-presidents, treasurer, 
both secretaries, and twenty-four directors 
being present. 

The Cheerful Letter committee reported 
a successful Christmas season. Four boxes 
of toys, books, and small gifts suitable for 
adults were sent to Maine, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. Smaller boxes were sent to 
Montana and North Carolina. Seven libra- 
ries have been added since May, when two 
hundred and seventy were reported, and 
additions have been made to the permanent 
ones. This committee has a conference of 
workers:the, first Friday of the month at 
10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
to which all who may be interested are 
invited. February 5, Rev. Mr. Corson will 
tell of his missionary efforts along the Maine 
coast. 

To contain the growing lending library of 
the Association and The Alliance two new 
book-shelves are to be added to those recently 
set up in Room 1o. This is an excellent, 
up-to-date, working collection of books, 
much valued by many readers. Lists of the 
new books added will appear from time to 
time in Word and Work. 

The Southern Circuit committee reported 
the formation by our minister in Swansboro 
of a court of conciliation. ‘Three leading men 
have agreed to serve, to help neighbors who 
have differences meet to talk things over 
and come to some agreement without rush- 
ing to law. The people at Shelter Neck, 
N.C., have made and sent twenty-four 
articles in response to the call for Belgian 
relief, and a Christmas collection was taken 
in the Sunday-school that amounted to 
about four dollars. 

Two appeals were endorsed and will be 
put before the branches: one for $250 for 
furnishings in the little church at Highland 
Springs, Va.; the other for $500 for Sacra- 
mento, Cal., where the new church is rapidly 
nearing completion. 

Miss Jane W. Bucklin of Providence has 
been added to the central committee on 
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Post-office Mission, and Mrs. Leon A. Harvey 
of Brooklyn, to that on Junior Fellowship. 

Thanks were voted to the committee that 
had charge of the New Year’s reception, and 
to all who assisted to make the occasion a 
success. Generous gifts of money, cake, 
and flowers were received, and over six 
hundred people were in attendance. 

Reports were received from Canada and 
the Middle States. These made a remark- 
able showing of extra efforts to meet the 
unusual needs of the present hour in addition 
to the work regularly accomplished for church 
and community. From Canada we heard: 
“Recruiting stations and the daily marching 
through the streets of uniformed recruits 
make the evidences of war very real even 
to those who have no husband or son at 
the front. The general commercial depres- 
sion has thrown a large number of men 
and women out of work. Organized chari- 
table institutions cannot cope with the relief 
work needed, churches and individuals are 
doing their utmost, class distinction has 
faded from sight, and our women are working 
for hours daily to relieve the distress around 
them. Nevertheless, the reports show that 
the women in all the branches are meeting 
present difficulties courageously and are 
optimistic of the future.” 

The next meeting of the Executive Board 
will be held February 12. 


The Religious Education Association. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association will be 
held at Buffalo, N.Y., March 3 to 7, 1915. 
The thirty different meetings of the con- 
vention will focus attention on the topic 
of ‘‘The Rights of the Child.” There will 
be about one hundred papers and ad- 
dresses discussing the place of the child 
in the family, the churches, the state, the 
schools, and the civic life, and the plans for 
properly fitting the child for the needs of 
modern life. 

These conventions constitute one of the 
notable features of modern religious and 
educational life. The speakers include lead- 
ing representatives of practically all the 
different religious Communions and of the 
different types of schools and colleges. 
Usually the speakers come from many 
parts of the world, as the organization is 
international in its membership and field, 
but the war prevents many foreign speakers 
from being in attendance. Some of the 
notable persons who will participate are 
Bishop Charles D. Williams, Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, President John T. Finley, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Charles T. Stelzle, Hon. 
Philander P. Claxton, Rabbi Abram Simon, 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Graham Taylor, 
President Charles F. Thwing. 

The Association recently adopted the 
policy of alternating types of convention: 
the one held last year was of the ‘‘special- 
ized type,” consisting of reports and con- 
ferences on higher education; the one for 
1915, at Buffalo, will be of the “popular 
type,” with large public meetings in addition 
to the many conferences and reports of 
special commissions. 

Preliminary programmes are ready and 
may be obtained on request to the office 
of the Religious Education Association, 
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332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Hotel headquarters will be at the Lafayette 
Hotel, and the local arrangements are in 
charge of a committee representing Buffalo’s 
churches and schools, with Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond as chairman, 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Grading a SsanthScanday School. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


Par? IV. 


In its application to the school, the pro- 
cess of grading is likely to be in some measure 
a gradual and progressive one. ‘This is pre- 
supposed in arranging the provisional course 
of study which is to prepare the way for the 
course finally to be adopted. Each pupil 
has been assigned his place in the graded 
system; but the class groups above thirteen 
years, unless varying greatly in age, need 
not be disturbed. The classes of children 
from nine to twelve years old will need some 
adjusting. It is in these years that the 
greatest difficulty will be found. Even 
there, except in unusual conditions, the 
groups have fairly well graded themselves 
according to age. It is in the subjects to 
be studied by each class that the most marked 
change will occur. ‘Those in charge will seek 
to make sure that each child does the as- 


signed work for that and the succeeding. 


years in the graded course. As the classes 
advance, those which have been carefully 
graded in any of the departments are kept 
graded, if new pupils entering the school are 
assigned to the classes which fit their age 
and attainment. 

In the lower section of the school the grad- 
ing ought to be easily accomplished. One 
great defect in the so-called ‘ Primary” 
class, especially in small schools, is the fact 
that the children in it range from the very 
youngest (three or four) to eight or nine and 
sometimes ten years of age; and even so, the 
number of pupils in the class may not exceed 
fifteen. The division into departments should 
be made, Beginners’ for the children -five 
years old and under, and Primary for those of 
six, seven, and eight. (Six isa year of transi- 
tion. In practice, some children of that age 
are better fitted for the Beginners’ than the 
Primary department.) “Oh,” some one will 
exclaim, ‘‘there are only six children of Pri- 
mary age. Aclass of fifteen is so much more 
interesting than either of the two classes, 
one with six, the other with nine members.” 
But is it? Not to the wise teacher, who sees 
that on the Sunday when she does her best 
work with the older children the younger ones 
have gained little from her teaching. Often, 
too, the older children in the class have been 
in it almost from babyhood, and have had 
the same stories, the same memory work, the 
same class exercises, year after year. In one 
instance a seven-year-old girl who had just 
begun the second year of her Sunday-school 


life declared that she did not want to go to” 


the school any more. On being questioned 
as to the reason, she said: “‘Why, they have 
put us right back on the lessons we had last 
year. ‘They think I didn’t learn anything.” 
It may be that lack of real progress and failure 
to recognize attainment may cause a dislike 


es: the school on the part of its pupils oftener 
_ than we suspect. 


Here is another condition that must some- 
times be faced: “‘The teacher of our un- 
graded Primary class is such a good, motherly 
soul. She does not teach much, but the 
children love her. Her influence is so good 
for them. It will break her heart to take 
any of the little ones away from her.”” Again, 
something of value in Sunday-school work is 
here indicated, and it must not be lightly sac- 
rificed. Does it, however, need to be sacri- 
ficed at all? The preliminary work of the 
officers and teachers together in arranging 
the course of study is of especial value in 
such a case. The wise Director of Religious 
Education will have made plain the different 
sort of work needed in the Beginners’ and 
Primary departments. It may be found possi- 
ble to keep these two groups together, as 
they were in the ungraded school, for the 
service of worship and other general exercises. 
The ‘‘motherly soul”? may be well fitted to 
conduct these and to have general charge of 
that section of the school, while other teachers 
are secured to teach the two separate classes. 
‘These assistants will learn much from the 
leader’s warm-hearted influence, while she 
will rejoice in the better teaching which the 
new régime affords. She may even be glad 
to use the better methods herself in a class 
of smaller size, once she has seen what is to 
be gained by it. People are generally more 
reasonable than we expect ‘them to be. 
Even if a school must lose the service of the 
untrained teacher, the qualities she gave 
are not necessarily sacrificed, The mother- 
hearted influence may often be found in 
some one who has also a trained mind and 
some knowledge of modern methods of teach- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The $30,000 Fund. 


In connection with the $30,000 fund that 
the Young People’s Religion Union is trying 
to raise for the enlargement of its work, the 
following letters may be of interest:— 


Hon. Wuitam H. Tart, 
New Haven, Conn., 

Dear Mr. Taft,—First let me thank you 
for your courtesy in receiving me last Mon- 
day while you were in Boston. It is a 
pleasure to me and to our organization to 
learn that you are interested in the future 
of Unitarianism. Agreeably to your sug- 
gestion I am writing you to state our request 
in a few words. 

Our organization is an incorporated society 
under Massachusetts laws and has been in 
existence for eighteen years as one of the 
four recognized institutions of the Unitarian 
church. We have done the best we can 
through volunteers to increase the interest 


of young people in the denomination, but 


we realize more keenly than ever the neces- 
sity for a paid field secretary. We have 
calculated that this would cost $1,500 a 
year, and therefore by unanimous vote of 
the last annual meeting we have embarked 
upon a campaign to raise $30,000, the in- 


come of which only is to be used for the 
_ purpose of employing a field secretary. 


Our Noor ines is under bonds, we are 
and are closely associated 
activities at 25 Beacon Street, 
ine the | inepecsity: for an independent 
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endowment. One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our organization is the encourage- 
ment of independence in thought and action 
among young people, and we are anxious 
to show our capacity by raising an endowment 
without the assistance of the organizations 
composing our church as such. We are 
therefore appealing directly to the individuals 
in our denomination for co-operation. We 
have formed a small campaign committee 
which will take charge of all the work, and 
we are now making up a list of prominent 
Unitarians to be used as an honorary commit- 
tee whose names will lend dignity and encour- 
agement to our organization. Many promi- 
nent men and women have already sent me 
permission to use their names. I should 
like very much if you could allow us the use 
of your name as one member of this honorary 
committee. 
SANFORD BATES, 


President of the Young People’s Religious Union. 


My dear Mr. Bates,—I have your letter 
of recent date, and have read it with a great 
dealof interest. I wish for the/Young People’s 
Religious Union a very active, prosperous, 
and useful future. It seems to me that it 
supplies an element in the Unitarian move- 
ment that is very essential, that young 
people ought to be interested, and that 
they should make the strength of the church. 
I am very glad to give you authority to 
use my name as one of a committee that 
feels sympathy with what you are doing 
and wishes to give encouragement to its 
success. 

Wiiuiam H. Tarr. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Lewis Clinton Carson, Ph.D., of Detroit, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted Jan. 5, 1915. Com- 
mittee: Wilson M. Backus, F. S. C. 
Wicks, Ernest C. Smith. 


Frank Byron Crandall of Harvard Divinity 
School, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the New England States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Certificate granted Dec. 18, 1914. 
Committee: Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Speakers at the noon-day services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
January 18, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton; January 19, Rev. Willard L. 
Sperry, Central Congregational Church, 
Boston; January 20, Peace Service, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Boston; January 21, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow; January 22, Prof. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Harvard Divinity 
School.’ At the musical service on Saturday, 
January 16, Mr. Malcolm Lang, the organist 
of the Chapel, will be assisted by Miss 
Kenniston, who will sing a solo. 


Meetings. 

Uniry Brancw ALLIANCE, N.Y.—The first 
half of the January business meeting was 
in the nature of a memorial to two of its 
members who have just passed away. Elo- 
quent testimony was given personally and 
by letters from absent members to the 
kindliness, gentleness, and rare spirituality 
of Mrs. Robert Foster, and to the intellectu- 
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ality, vigor, and indomitable courage of 
Miss Adelaide W. Smith. Although failing 
health had of late years kept Mrs. Foster 
from taking very active part in the work of 
The Alliance, her helpful interest was with 
it to the last, and her gracious influence will 
be correspondingly missed. Miss Smith came 
faithfully to all the meetings of church and 
Alliance (from upper Manhattan, and in all 
weathers), and had arranged with a younger 
and stronger friend to attend Unity Church 
watch night services. Her remarkable in- 
telligence, warm heart, and ready sympa- 
thies had won for her a big place in church 
and Alliance, and the void she leaves can 
never be entirely filled. 


Tue Socra, SERVICE CouNcIL or UNI- 
TARIAN WomEN.—The third annual meeting 
was held in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Thursday, Jan. 7, 1915, at 10.30 
AM. The president, Mrs. George H. Root, 
presided. An amendment to the by-laws 
was voted, changing the date of the fall 
meeting from the first Thursday in October 
to the first Thursday in November. The 
secretary’s annual report showed the 
Council to consist of four officers, twelve 
directors, and seventy-four representatives 
from as many parishes. ‘The speakers at 
the four public meetings have been Mrs. 
Annie I. Chesley of Cambridge; Miss 
Annie A. Noyes of Boston; Mrs. Alva Roy 
Scott of Bangor; Prof. Selfkar M. Gunn of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. George W. Tupper, State Immigrant 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island; Rev. W. R. 
Lord of Dover; Mr. Samuel F. Hub- 
bard, superintendent of the North End 
Union. 36o0interested persons have attended 
these meetings. The treasurer reported 
receipts from 53 contributing parishes and 
individuals totalling $977.46, an increase 
over those of 1913 by nearly $100. ‘There 
are 7 new contributing parishes, and 9 
districts have increased their contributions. 
Of this money, $400 was pledged to the North 
End Union, $300 to the South End Industrial 
School, and $150 to the Church of the 
Messiah. The president in her report gave 
a comprehensive review of the three years’ 


Deaths. 


MRS. GEORGE,W. STONE. 


Mrs. George W. Stone, president of the Women’s 
Alliance in Andover, N.H., since it was started, passed into 
rest December 28, after failing gradualiy for several months. 
She was much beloved in Andover, being devoted to her 
home, and constantly doing acts of personal kindness. 
She was a member of the first class leaving Proctor 
Academy since it was reorganized under Unitarian auspices, 
took great interest in the new church building, and col- 
lected a fund to keep it in permanent repair. Her memory 
will be linked by the villagers with that of Mrs. W. S. Carr 
and Mrs. S. W. Ives, the three women having worked 
closely together for the betterment of the community, 

She leaves a husband (who is the local lawyer, trustee of 
Proctor Academy, and chairman of the board of trustees 
of the church) and two sons, one of whom has just 
completed his course at Dartmouth, while the other is 
still at Proctor Academy. 

Mrs. Stone was born in Salisbury and has lived in this 
vicinity as girl, woman, wife, mother, and neighbor, She 
will never be forgotten by those who have known her. 


OME eee Ad et with carefulattention. Pleas- 
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work of the Council—from its small begin- 
nings with its six charter members to its 
present day of increasing numbers and 
usefulness ever seeking to unite our Uni- 
tarian women for social and public better- 
ment. Never has there seemed more need 
for the Council and what it stands for, and 
the outlook is encouraging for greater use- 
fulness. 

The Committee on Colored Work reports 
the activities of the Church of the Messiah: 
153 children taken to Revere Beach; 137 
garments sent to Salem; Fruit and Flower 
Mission, etc. There is now an _ active 
Laymen’s League, taking a special interest 
in the ‘Hill room” boy and homeless men 
and boys from the Society. Sunday services 
have a congregation one-third made up 
of young people. ‘There is active co-opera- 
tion? with the Associated Charities. The 
Alliance is promoting social service in the 
21 colored women’s clubs of Greater 
Boston. Mr. Bagnall is chairman of the 
Social Service Committee of the Ministers’ 
Interdenominational Union and much good 
is resulting thereby. The summer work of 
the South End Industrial School has been 
more sticcessful then ever, with a larger 
attendance than before. Classes are held 
in basketry and cane-seating, cobbling, little 
housekeepers, and (for the older girls) home- 
making and cooking in the model flat. 
Story-telling twice a week with Mrs. Cronin 
brings an average audience of 150. All the 
classes enjoyed a special outing to the Art Mu- 
seum. ‘Thisled toaclass in drawing. Twelve 
children, ages six to fifteen, went three times 
a week with most interesting results. 

The Italian Committee reports progress 
all along the line in helping the new-comer. 
The Rose Festival held in June for the 
Italian mothers was a joy to remember, in 
seeing the pleasure of each with her pink 
rose. A summer camp for girls at Norwell 
has been very successful. Mothers’ meetings 
are held, with Miss Ingalls telling them a 
story in Italian. Family dances are given 
once a month, the men now paying for the 
music, instead of the Council as heretofore. 
At Thanksgiving a series of truly lovely 
tableaux were given by the children, repre- 
senting the times of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The educational work is as last year, with 
several groups of nurses studying Italian, 
and classes in English under Miss Naven. 
Mr. Galozzi has the choral classes. Mr. 
Malgeri continues his work of the Good 
Samaritan. 

The following officers were elected for 
1915, together with the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1916: president, Mrs. George H. 
Root, Winchester; vice-president, Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz, Boston; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur 
G. Robbins, Belmont; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Symmes, Winchester. Nominat- 
ing Committee: Chairman, Miss Louise 
Brown, King’s Chapel, Boston; Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins, Milton; Mrs. John J. Babcock, Jr., 
Dorchester; Miss Clara Hersey, Roxbury; 
Mrs. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. The next 
meeting will be on Thursday, March 4, rors. 
Miss Mary Beard of the Instructive Nursing 
Association will be the speaker, All interested 
are welcome, Frederika Wendté, Secretary. 


Churches. 


LANCASTER, Pa—The Church of our 
Father, Rev. EH. H. Reeman: The January 
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calendar of this church announces a special 
campaign for liberal Christianity, to open 
with a series of meetings on January 17, 
continuing throughout the ensuing week, and 
conducted by the minister. ‘This first series 
of meetings will be followed later, at the end 
of the Stough Evangelistic Campaign, by a 
further series of two weeks’ meetings con- 
ducted by Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Ohio, 
and Rev. W. L. Sullivan of New York City. 
An exceptionally fine programme of music, 
under the direction of one of Lancaster’s 
leading music-teachers, has been arranged 
for all three weeks’ meetings. The purpose 
of these meetings, the calendar adds, is to 
bring to the attention of the public the things 
for which liberal Christianity stands and to 
make clear the real division in Christendom. 
Orthodox evangelical theology does not rep- 
resent the whole truth about Christian think- 
ing. ‘There is another side to the story which 
every impartial person will wish to under- 
stand, and this it will be the aim of the meet- 
ings to present in a spirit of perfect friendli- 
ness and charity, but with absolute candor. 
It is only fair to the general public, continues 
the statement, that it should be made plain 
that a genuine religious life and fervor and 
an earnest endeavor to uplift moral and civic 
life are in no way dependent upon outgrown 
theological dogmas that violate the best 
judgment and intelligence of modern edu- 
cated men and women. The four opening 
months of this season show a steady devel- 
opment in the progress of this church. 
Eight hundred more people have attended 
the services than during the corresponding 
period of last year, and there has been a net 
increase of $158 in income from plate collec- 
tions and envelopes. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church: Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, for nearly 
sixteen years minister of this society, has 
resigned to accept a call to the church at 
Toledo, Ohio, the resignation to take effect 
February 1. During the years of Mr. 
Gauld’s pastorate great changes have taken 
place in the parish, chief among them being 
the burning of the old meeting-house in 
January, 1903, and the building and dedica- 
tion of the new stone house of worship in 
June, 1904. These years have also seen 
the formation of the Women’s Alliance, the 
Men’s Club, and various organizations for 
work among the young people, in all of 
which the minister has taken a vital interest 
and played an important part. Not only 
in church matters, but in town affairs also 
he has been deeply interested; and through 
his leadership and initiative there have been 
started many movements and reforms that 
have meant for the moral welfare and uplift 
of the community. As an earnest and 
efficient pastor, a loyal friend, and a splendid 
citizen he will be greatly missed, not only 
by the members of this parish, but by the 
townspeople generally. At the parish meet- 
ing, held January 4, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, which, while accepting the 
resignation with regret, expressed keen 
appreciation of his faithful ministry, covering 
a period of nearly sixteen years, and of the 
devoted and efficient co-operation of his 
accomplished wife. ‘‘His vigorous and 
thoughtful sermons, clothed in beautiful 
language, have been uniformly instructive 
to the mind, inspiring to the heart, and 


energizing to the will, being rational and | Bos 
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practical and at the same time highly 
spiritual interpretations of Scripture, life, 
ahd duty. He has done Herculean work 
among the young people, not only in the 
Sunday-school, but in.a vastly wider sphere, 
by organizing them into clubs and classes 
for physical, intellectual, and moral culture, 
thus providing healthful and salutary out- 
lets for their youthful enthusiasm. He has 
brought the men and the women of the 
society together in various associations for 
the discussion of the great problems of the 
day, and for a wise and systematic disburse- 
ment of charity. He has sought out those 
who were in sorrow and distress, carrying 
to them, with genuine human interest, the 
consolations of the spirit with its renewing 
power, illustrated by a concrete example of 
Christian fellowship. He has been a man 
among men, joining heartily in both their 
serious undertakings and their sports, and 
striving as earnestly for the uplift of the 
whole community as for this society, his 
special charge.” 


OAKLAND, CaAy.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William Day Simonds: Mr. 
Simonds sends out a message for the New 
Year to the Unitarians of Oakland, which 
may well receive wider notice. He says: 
“A new responsibility rests upon all true 
Unitarians to proclaim as never before the 
great and gracious principles of our liberal 
faith. A liberal world would never have 
fallen into this madness and folly. It is 
our mission to make the world liberal, thus 
giving to society security and peace. Your 
duty and mine, good friends, is to do the 
work nearest at hand, to help increase the 
efficiency of the only organization in Oak- 
land that constantly and consistently teaches 
the new creed upon which the new world- 
order must be based.” The selection of 
sermon topics for January is: ‘‘The Wide 
Open Gates of the Future,” “A Church 
Dealing in Damaged Goods,” “The Blessed 
Brotherhood of Builders,” “‘ Birth Pangs of a 
New World-Order,” ‘‘The Divine Simplicity 
of Truth and Right.” 


RocuESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Edwin A. Rumball: The board 
of trustees of the church has declined to ac- 
cept Mr. Rumball’s resignation, which he 
tendered in December that he might take 
the field secretaryship of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada, 
and Mr. Rumball has withdrawn his ac- 
ceptance of the secretaryship. The trus- 
tees have granted him a vacation of two 
months, and this month he is in Memphis, 
‘Tenn., where he has gone to discharge a com- 
mission for the American Unitarian Associ- 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supserties and able to retain her infant in her personal 


eyo ba an institution. Personal Seen ad- 
vice and careful ion: have availed during years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and thou- 
sone of mothers to ae & Piers ary , upright life. 

ith many we remain in ns 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Present, Mrs. A. D. SreeLD. 

SECRETARY, pe L. FREEMAN CLARKE 

TREASURER, Mrs. Sa! GREENE Couise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonweal: Avenue, 


A Miss E. M. mpl sii es Sey 
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ation. He may devote February to similar 
work. Supplies will be provided for the pul- 
pit during Mr. Rumball’s absence, and the 
preacher on the first two Sundays of Janu- 
ary has been Rev. Newton Mann of Chicago. 
Mr. Mann, who will celebrate his seventy- 
ninth birthday this month, was pastor of the 
Rochester church for nineteen years, from 
1870 to 1889, and was largely instrumental 
in establishing the denomination in this 
city. From here he went to Unity Church, 
Omaha, Neb., where he remained until he 
retired from the ministry in 1910. ‘The 
veteran minister was active in astronomical 
research work when he was located in Roch- 
ester, and among other things discovered 
and named some of the double stars. In 
recent years he has written two books: ‘‘ The 
Evolution of a Great Literature,’ in 1905; 
and ‘“‘ The Import and Outlook of Socialism,” 
in 1910. Part of the work of the church for 
the relief of the European war victims was 
the taking of a special collection, which 
amounted to $75, and last month the children 
of the Sunday-school contributed for the 
Belgian children more than $60 worth of 
warm clothing, mostly new. This will be 
shipped from Boston with similar gifts of 
other Unitarian Sunday-schools of the coun- 
try. The second lecture in a course for Sun- 
day-school teachers and parents was given 
in Gannett House, January 8, by Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of the Rochester 
public schools. His subject was ‘Care for 
Adolescent Years.’’ The lectures are free 
to all who wish to hear them. 


RockKLAND, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: On Dec. 20, 1914, 
the church called Rev. Arthur Hayes Sar- 
gent, formerly of Eugene, Ore., for one 
year beginning the first of January. The 
work of the new minister begins quietly 
with loyal support of the few who stand by 
the church for what they can do and give. 
The various societies within the church 
continued their activities during the trying 
period of hearing candidates, and are now 
. ready for a forward movement. This is 
especially. creditable to the members of 
the Young People’s Society, who have kept 
up their meetings at six o’clock every Sunday 
evening. On the first Sunday of January 
the sermon topic was ‘“‘A New Heaven 
and a New Earth.” On this date two new 
classes were started, a citizenship class 
for adults and young people, and a normal 
class for young people and teachers of the 
Sunday-school. Special attention is paid 
to music, that part of the service being a 
real attraction to the weekly service of wor- 
ship. The Rockland church shares the 
progressive spirit of the town in having its 
greatest achievements ahead as a goal in 
the future. The new minister will be joined 
by his wife after their goods arrive from his 
last field of work at North Bend, Ore. - 


TyncsBoro, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Frank R. Gale: This parish begins the new 
year with many encouraging features. The 
audiences have increased during the autumn, 
and on New Year’s Sunday reached the larg- 
est number known for a long time. The 
‘Ladies’ Aid Society has grown in member- 
_ ship, and on December 4 held a fair, supper, 
and entertainment in the Town Hall, from 
which a good sum was netted. On Sunday 
z, December 13, the pastor gave his 
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illustrated lecture on Palestine to a well-filled 
church, and further services of this kind are 
planned for the winter months. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Derby, one of the direc- 
tors of the Tyngsboro Electric Light Com- 
pany, the church is soon to be wired and 
equipped with electric lights. Several of 
the laymen connected with the parish have 
attended the last two meetings of the Men’s 
Club at the Unitarian church in Lowell, and 
the matter of forming a similar club here is 
under consideration. The finances of the 
church are in a much improved condition, 
and there is much hope and promise in the 
society for the coming year. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: At the close of a year 
of progress this society looks hopefully to 
1915. The subjects of the pastor’s sermons 
for the month have been: ‘‘ The Sacred Fire,”’ 
“A Dream,” “The Religion of Force and the 
Religion of Love,” and ‘Taking our Religion 
Seriously.”” The annual fair, December 9 
and 10, was very successful, and netted a 
considerable sum for the parish expenses. 
The members of The Alliance branch devoted 
several days to sewing and knitting for the 
Belgians. A concert by artists of marked 
ability, who gave their services freely, was 
held in the church for the same object, and 
$116 raised. The children of the Sunday- 
school, not to be left behind in the good 
work, gave up their annual Christmas-tree, 
and sent their gifts to the Belgian children. 
However, the needy of this city were not 
forgotten. Decorated baskets filled with 
good things were sent to a number of fami- 
lies. December 20 a Christmas service was 
held, with appropriate music arranged by 
Mr. F. Percyval Lewis, and a Sunday-school 
concert. December 27 the children gave an 
excellent entertainment under the direction 
of Mrs. Henry C. Parker, followed by a sup- 
per. As the years go on and ties strengthen, 
the society once more gives its testimony in 
favor of the long pastorate, and congratulates 
its minister as he enters upon his twenty- 
seventh year in Woburn. 


Personals. 


Mr. J. W. Macdonald, who was graduated 
from Meadville Theological School with the 
class of 1913 and has been spending a year 
at the universities of Jena and Heidelberg, 
has recently accepted a call to West Upton, 
Mass. On December 23 Mr. Macdonald 
was married to Miss Sibyl Ethelyn Baird 
of Meadville, Pa. He has begun his pas- 
torate in West Upton under favorable and 
promising conditions, preaching there to an 
unusually large congregation on Sunday, 
January 3. His ordination will take place 
the latter part of this month. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Whatever contributes to helpful experience 
in preparation for parish or Sunday-school 
work is legitimate practice for those who 
may be privileged to undertake it. 

For those who are specially interested in 
Sunday-schools, opportunities for superin- 
tending are most welcome. One second-year 
student is having such practice, her opportu- 
nity requiring organizing a school, conduct- 
ing teachers’ meetings, starting interest in 
community needs, arranging the Christmas 
festival, and teaching a class each Sunday. 

’ 
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With all these plans calls must be made on 
families represented in the school and on 
new families, attendance must be followed up, 
and interest maintained. Such work re- 
quires many more than the prescribed 
number of hours a week for field work and is 
effective in two ways. ‘The school is gaining 
through direction and through its new 
interests, and the student is finding out what 
she is able to do and in what ways she needs 
to further equip herself. 

Another student is available for some such 
position. Will any one desiring student 
help as described communicate with this 
School? 

Those whose interests are in the larger 
parish work are being helped by rather 
different practice. The usual requirement 
for entrance to certain courses ‘studied at 
Simmons College is some experience in 
friendly visiting. In homes where there 
is need of relief or of encouragement or 
advice or sympathy a student may visit under 
the direction of a secretary of one of the 
districts of the Associated Charities. Other 
organizations also furnish splendid opportu- 
nity for establishing friendly and helpful 
relations with children in the homes and with 
mothers. The club or game leader and the 
story-teller all have favorable chances for 
exchange of good will, so fundamental in all 
good work. 

Reports of field work last given show 
successful accomplishment along several 
lines, and it is all helpful in training for 
future usefulness. 


Belgian Relief Acknowledgments. 


Cash previously acknowledged $541.12 
Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school 7.58 
Sharon, Mass., Baptist Sunday- 
school abe «| sai aaah es 5.50 
Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school . . 3.70 
Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school 4.00 
Total aes $561.90 
Cash raised and expended, in co- 
operation with the Department 
of Religious Education for the 
purchase of food and clothing: . 
Previously acknowledged . $98.00 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sunday-school . 25.50 
Total $123.50 


Since January 1, shipments of clothing 
have been received from Sunday-schools 
in Cambridge (Harvard Street Church), 
Concord, Reading, Roxbury (First Church), 
Sharon (Baptist Sunday-school), and Spring- 
field, Mass.; from Francestown, N.H., 
Brattleboro, Vt., Rutherford, N.J., New 
London, Conn., and Youngstown, Ohio. 

WitiaM I. LAWRANCE. 


Acknowledgments. 


The Helping Hands, Charleston, S.C., 
branch of The Alliance, most gratefully 
acknowledge receipt of the many beautiful 
fancy and useful articles so generously 
donated by sister branches from all parts 
of the United States. The sale was one of 
the most successful in recent years, and the 
sum of money realized will materially help 
our cause. 

Many good messages from the Charleston 
branch, and all good wishes for the year 


1915. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“TI suppose,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“‘that her husband has made a great deal of 
money on contiguous fees.” 


Teacher (to class): “‘ What is an octopus?” 
Small boy (who had just begun Latin, 
eagerly): ‘Please, sir, I know, sir. It’s an 
eight-sided cat.”—Life. 


Apropos of Brieux, some people have 
trouble in pronouncing his name, and a 
Boston man was overheard inquiring whether 
“Monseer Eugene Brooks” was related to 
the late Phillips Brooks. 


First Urchin: ‘Say, Chimmie, wot’s dis 
stratergy ting dey talk about?’’ Second 
Urchin: ‘Well, it’s like dis: Supposin’ yer 
run out of amminition an’ yer don’t want de 
enemy ter know it, den it’s stratergy ter 
keep on firin’.””—Boston Transcript. 


Miss Tompkins believed in speaking cor- 
rectly. When she heard some friends dis- 
cuss Edward Eggleston’s best-known novel, 
she resolved to obtain a copy. She was sure 
she knew the title, although of course she 
would not slur her words like careless people. 
So she asked at the book-store, ‘‘Have you 
a book by Edward Eggleston entitled ‘Who 
is Your Schoolmaster?’”’ 


In an issue of the small weekly sheet of 
the Congregational church in a rural com- 
munity the word opportunity was spelled 
“‘oppertunity.”’ The minister, from the 
pulpit calling attention to the word, said 
that he had tried to have the paper free 
from errors this week, but discovered that 
“opportunity’’ had been spelled with two p’s. 
—The Congregationalist. 


Uncle Henry Barnes was a mild man, 
but when John Ragland deliberately cheated 
him out of $900, even his patient spirit was 
ruffled. ‘‘Sometime,’’ he remarked to his 
wife, “‘I’m going to tell that man what I 
think of him.” One day he came home 
highly satisfied with himself. ‘‘I saw John 
Ragland to-day, and I told him straight out 
what I thought of him,” he said. ‘‘What 
did you say?” asked his wife. ‘‘I told him 
I thought he was a very unreasonable man.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Bishop of Chelmsford was once 
entertained in New Zealand by a Scotsman 
whose wife had remained Presbyterian. 
The Bishop asked her why she never went 
to church with her husband. She replied, 
“He asked me that once, too. He said to 
me, ‘Do you hear the bells ringing?’ and I 
replied, ‘Yes.’ He then said, ‘Do you hear 
what they sav?—‘‘ This is the way to Heaven; 
why don’t you come?”’ I said to him, 
“Do you hear those other bells ringing?’ 
And he replied that he did. I then said, 
‘Do you hear what they say?—‘I haw’ ma’ 
doots. Ihaw’ ma’ doots.”’’’”’—Christian Life. 


Dr. M.S. Rice of Detroit tells this story 
on himself. In his earlier ministry he was 
much impressed by the statement of Bishop 
Quayle, that some of his greatest thoughts 
had come to him in ‘‘God’s out-of-doors”’ 
during terrific storms: ‘‘I made up my 
mind,” said Dr. Rice, ‘‘that I would go out 
in the next big storm and see if I couldn’t 
have a great thought, too. It came in the 
middle of the night, but that never daunted 
me, and two o’clock in the morning found me 
sitting out on a rock, drenched to the skin, 
and with thunder and lightning going on all 
about me, but no great thoughts within. 
Years afterward I told Bishop Quayle about 


it. The only thought I had, I said, was 
what a big fool I was. ‘Well,’ drawled he, 
‘wasn’t that worth while?’’’—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, il.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825, ¢ 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. : 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
a hh churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
of Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Chartes W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
ase eee into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
lowship. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton uh Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ‘ 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


J 
Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
Jobn Graham Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Address and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
TEY,-2 OR 
120 BOYLSTONST. 


BOSTON — MASS. > 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


28g, 
Underground 


Sk 
ie Sr eso Garbage Receiver 


‘ No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


*““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


‘ 


